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EDITORIAL 


IT can never serve the cause of God and the Church to allow 
our intense sympathy for our slaughtered and persecuted 
brethren in Spain to blind our eyes to objective facts or allow 
us to confuse vitally important issues. The situation in Spain, 
its causes and its future, is by no means a simple issue, and 
BLACKFRIARS has inevitably run the risk of being misunder- 
stood in its endeavours to disentangle the knotted skein. Yet 
surely its profound sympathy with the suffering Church in 
Spain cannot be doubted; even now it mourns the brutal 
butchery of many Dominican brethren there. Only recently 
we have learnt with horrified grief of the murder of five of 
the Fathers in Barcelona and of four other Fathers and a 
Laybrother in Madrid, of the burning of their Priory and 
Church. And it may not be doubted that many more of that 
hitherto flourishing Dominican Province have suffered a like 
fate. But it would little honour the memories of these mar- 
tyred sons of the Order whose motto is Veritas if we, their 
brethren, were to shirk the search for and statement of the 
truth which, at its lowest, will alone help to preserve us from 
a similar fate. Happily, BLACKFRIARS is not alone amongst 
the Catholic Press in appreciating the true complexity of the 
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situation, as ‘‘Penguin’’ indicates in the present number. 
* * * * 


With this general statement as to our position, let us try 
to make our point of view more clear than it has, apparently, 
been hitherto. First of all we reiterate our profound convic- 
tion that there is a diabolical agency at work in Spain, and 
Communism appears as its specially chosen instrument. But 
it would be a tragic narrowness of mind to identify the issue 
with the contending political parties, and be content to take 
sides with that party which for the moment appears as the 
defender of the Church against her manifest enemies, as 
though that was the whole of the matter. Can we so easily 
forget, for example, the very different attitude of another 
Totalitarian State towards the Church at the present time? 
Is the quasi-judicial persecution of priests and religious in 
Germany without any significance? We venture to quote a 
passage from the forceful leader of a Canadian Catholic 
paper, the Social Forum (August, 1936). Having outlined 
the dire results of a Leftist victory, the writer continues: 
“‘But in the event of a Fascist victory would the outlook be 
any brighter? Christ on His Cross has a dignity and a moral 
power which no Marxian hatred can dispel. But Christ the 
servant of a Totalitarian State, granted grudging liberty of 
cult which will take the minds of the poor off their misery, 
yet forbidden to open His mouth against violence, injustice 
and the denial of His social teaching, is a sight that must tear 
the heart of every true Christian. The tragedy of Spain is 
that she has to choose between Left and Right, between 
Christ on the Cross and Christ in Chains. The reason she 
must now make this choice is that for forty years she turned 
a deaf ear to Christ in the Forum. . . . Had Leo’s encyclical 
On the Condition of Labour been taken seriously, there 
would be no civil war in Spain to-day.”’ 

We believe that Moscow is behind the atrocities and sacri- 
leges in Spain, and behind the social unrest which prevails 
all over the world. But what is the secret of its power? How 
did a large section of the people of Catholic Spain come to be 
won over to an organization that has reduced them to 
atheism, to such brutal viciousness and senseless iconoclasm? 
Propaganda, diabolically inspired and clever propaganda, 
undoubtedly. But it must have found some material to work 
on, the ground in some way already prepared. No doubt 
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the cloven hoof was at first hidden, and appeal was made to 
the natural rights of man, rights of which they had been 
probably deprived; it is always the devil’s way, as clearly 
appears in the supreme example of the Temptation of Our 
Lord. The mass of the people in any country is easily roused, 
easily swayed; it needs only a persuasive demagogue to 
awaken it to a sense of grievous injustice, true or imagined, 
and it can be urged to extremes without further effort. The 
devil chooses his instruments with care, following upon his 
acute understanding of human nature; and Communism 
suits his purpose only too well. 

It is possible that some Communists, at any rate in coun- 
tries where the party has not yet come out into the open in 
its true colours, are individually honest and upright men 
striving after an ideal—and the ideal might be curiously 
similar, at any rate superficially, to that of the early Church 
where all things were in common and to everyone was given 
according to his needs. However superficial this resemblance 
may be, and however definitely absent from the minds and 
intentions of the real Red leaders even that materialistic 
utopia of the few may be, nevertheless there is that in this 
aspect of Communism which makes an immediate appeal to 
some natural and indeed right instinct in man. The Incarna- 
tion is the one thing that can rightly respond to and guide 
any instinct in man, for the Incarnation was for man, the 
teaching of the Incarnation was in view of man’s rights and 
needs, the Church was instituted to fulfil those rights and 
needs. And the Church, like the Incarnation, has not failed 
in its mission; it is the members of the Church who often- 
times have failed. It has been said with reason that if the 
Social Doctrine of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno had been put into force there would have been no 
bloodshed in Spain to-day. Is it too much to say that unless 
these doctrines are even now put into force bloodshed in the 
other countries of Europe will not be avoided to-morrow? 

Communism is the universal menace which threatens to 
destroy civilization and undermine Christianity itself. But 
how is the menace to be met? Is it sufficient to catalogue the 
atrocities committed in Spain? It is not without significance 
that a large number of apparently gentle, intelligent and 
even Christian people in this country is unmoved even by 
that. ‘‘After all,’’ one seems to hear them say, ‘‘any govern- 
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ment has a right to put down rebels, and there are always 
alleged atrocities in any war, and in any case Spaniards are 
rather hot-blooded.’’ We who do know the true menace of the 
situation must therefore find some other way of making it 
apparent to such complacent people as these. But neither is 
the menace to be met by identifying the cause of God and 
the Church with the political enemy of Communism. For 
the Spanish Catholics, no doubt, it seemed to be a case of 
Hobson’s choice; even we, who are moved to tears by their 
present sufferings, find it hard to resist this identification. 
But are we to wait until Communism is snarling and snap- 
ping openly in our midst and then look to a political party, 
like Fascism, to save us? Let us first consider whether the 
remedy may not be worse than the disease. The Church, 
which is strengthened and renewed by persecution and the 
blood of her martyrs, may be undermined and weakened by 
political servitude. It is not because we desire in any way 
to minimise the grave and imminent peril of Communism, 
but on the contrary because we believe we have glimpsed the 
true nature of this peril, that we refuse to be sidetracked, as 
some estimable people seem to have been, upon the Spanish 
question. Our concern about the conflict in Spain must not 
be allowed to overshadow our concern about the conflict that 
threatens the whole Church of God. 


Monday, September the 14th, was noteworthy for two 
speeches broadcast to the world. Each was directed to a 
denunciation in the strongest possible terms of Bolshevistic 
Communism; but between the two speeches there was little 
in common. At Nuremburg, the Fiihrer raved and threa- 
tened as never before, and it would not have been surprising, 
indeed, if his frenzied tirade of hatred had resulted in a 
European war. It was the epitome of a pagan, hate-inspired 
anti-Communism scarcely less poisonous and dangerous 
than Communism itself. At Rome, the Vicar of Christ ad- 
dressed refugees from Spain. There was no mincing of words 
in his condemnation of world Bolshevism, no underestimate 
of its dangers. Twice he called it ‘‘satanic.’’ But here was 
no delirious, hate-inspired abuse; rather the calm, frank, 
reasoned statement of objective truth. Here was no call to 
arms or threat of violence, no impassioned incitement to 
hatred; instead the call to love for our enemies, ‘‘a special 
love born of mercy and compassion,’’ to prayer ‘‘that they 
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may return to their Father who awaits them with such long- 
ing.’’ Comparison of the two speeches reveals that there are 
two anti-Communisms which must never be confused. There 
was no mistaking the Holy Father’s allusions to the persecu- 
tions in Germany which ‘‘aid and abet the influence and the 
pernicious action of the forces of subversion.’’ There is in 
fact a spurious anti-Communism in which Catholics have no 
part. Faced by such a menace as this, a Catholic may too 
readily assume that any stick is good enough to beat the 
Communist with, that any ally against Communism may be 
welcomed without examination of his motives, methods or 
credentials. Against such perilous naiveté the Holy Father’s 
speech may well serve as a timely warning. It is imperative 
that we ask ourselves whether our attitude to the Communist 
menace, and that of those who offer themselves as our allies, 
approximates to that of Nuremburg or to that of Rome. Of 
one thing we may be certain; the stern but loving words of 
Christ’s Vicar, with their uncompromizing fidelity both to 
charity and to truth, breathe the spirit of our Lord Himself. 
The simple fact is that Communism can be combatted only 
by Christianity, by urging upon the world at large, and by 
putting into practice in our own lives, the principles and 
teachings of our Lord, especially moral and social, as 
expounded by His Church. 


EDITOR. 
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COMMUNIST SELF-WITNESS ABOUT SPAIN 


(a) The brief account of events in Spain since 1931, given on 
earlier pages, shows the vivid contrast between the weakness 
of the Republican-Socialist Government of 1931-1933 and the 
strength of the Republican Government of 1936. 


(b) It would be incredible blindness for anyone in the working 
class or on the side of democracy and liberty, not to see what 
made this change possible. 


(c) It was the developing strength of the working class as a whole; 
and this, in turn, was made possible by the developing 
strength of the Communist Party, and the triumph of its 
policy of unity and resolute class-struggle. 


(d) As in other countries, the leadership of the Socialist Party 
was hostile to the Communist Party, hostile to a policy of 
class-struggle, filled with illusions of a peaceful, democratic 
constitutionalism. 


(e) This led to the policy of holding back and even repressing the 
militant struggle of the rank and file in 1933. 


(Spain, by Emile Burns, published by the Communist Party 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, page ITI.) 
* * * * 


The italics are those of the pamphlet. I am writing this 
not as a politician, nor in the interest of politics, but solely 
in the interests of the poor and of peace. 

1. I need not point out that this honest self-witness of the 
Communist Party dispenses us from the almost impossible 
task of finding out the truth about the alleged terrorism on 
one side or the other. For the moment the only available 
evidence is of one side about the other; in other words, it is 
admittedly the weakest of all evidence. But this printed self- 
avowal of the Communist Party of Great Britain is the 
strongest of all evidence, being what a group says about 
itself not, as we shall see, in self-justification but in self- 
condemnation. 

2. This straightforward confession of the Communist 
Party is all the more timely and welcome when lovers of 
political freedom and peace, like the signatories of the letter 
to the Times (August 18) are so out of touch with the reali- 
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COMMUNIST SELF-WITNESS ABOUT SPAIN 


ties of the Spanish situation as to write: ‘‘At the present 
moment in Spain a constitutional Government elected by the 
people is being attacked by a junta of generals who, with the 
aid of Moorish troops, have declared their intention of de- 
stroying Parliamentary democracy... . 

‘‘The Government which is being thus attacked is a 
Liberal democratic Government; it contains no Socialist or 
Communist. 

‘‘. . . It is therefore a matter of grave concern to find that 
in many quarters, particularly in the popular Press, a per- 
sistent attempt is being made to misrepresent the nature of 
the struggle and to enlist the sympathies of Britain for the 
military rebels on the ground that the Government is Bol- 
shevist or Communist.’’ (Times, August 18.) 

3. It is a relief to turn from this benevolent second-hand 
inaccurate evidence to the blunt and almost brutal self- 
evidence of the Communist Party. Admittedly the present 
Government’ contains no avowed Socialist or Communist. 
But even though its personnel be not Communist nor 
Socialist, its policy is the triumphant Communist policy of 
‘‘resolute class-struggle’’ (c). Now to men like Professor 
Ernest Barker, and Professor Tawney, and the other sig- 
natories to the above-mentioned letter, it need hardly be 
pointed out that a Party is constituted not by personnel but 
by policy. If the present Conservative Party kept unchanged 
all its rank and file and all its officials but adopted a Com- 
munist policy it would be in fact, though not in name, a 
Communist Party. 

4. Fortunately for the realities of discussion the Com- 
munist Party have not left us in darkness about the nature 
of this resolute class-struggle or, as it was sometimes called, 
‘‘class-war.’’ We have not to judge of the nature of this 
class-struggle on the evidence—even on the true evidence— 
of the class against which the struggle is waged, but on the 
self-evidence of the class which wages the struggle. 

The Communist Party deserve our gratitude by telling us 








1 Are we still accurate in calling it ‘‘the present Government’’? Has 
it not resigned in favour of the Spanish United Front? 
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(e) that it was in fact not just a political or even an economic 
struggle, but a militant struggle, i.e. with violence to life and 
property. 

Moreover it was such a resolute militant class-struggle 
that a Republican-Socialist Government—not a Fascist or a 
Catholic Government—after seeking to hold it back, had 
finally to repress it. 

5. Again, the frankness of this Communist self-manifesta- 
tion has one of the most engaging qualities of truth. This 
Republican-Socialist Government showed its weakness (sic!) 
by repressing the militant class-struggle of the rank and file. 
It was, therefore, as all Socialist leaders were, not only 
hostile to this resolute class-struggle with its violence to life 
and property; but under two illusions (d).? 

The first illusion of Socialist leadership was A PEACEFUL 
CONSTITUTIONALISM. 

The second illusion of Socialist leadership was A DEMO- 
CRATIC CONSTITUTIONALISM. ° 

In other words, the Socialist, the Liberal, the Conservative 
desire of Peace and Democracy was an illusion! 

Two things make this social tragedy almost into burlesque. 
The first is the appeal that it would be incredible blindness 
for anyone on the side of Democracy (b) not to support this 
Communist Party which looks on Democracy as an illusion. 

The second thing which turns the tragedy into almost 
burlesque is that a number of intellectual, scholarly, bene- 
volent Englishmen and Englishwomen look upon this frankly 
confessed anti-peace and anti-democratic policy as defended 
by a Government which, by Communist influence, has made 
that policy its own. 

6. If we address our arguments mainly to the signatories 
of the letter to the Times, it is because few groups in the 
country would be taken, as they are taken, to represent the 
intelligent, detached, judicial attitude of the English mind. 

It is therefore to this judicial mind I would address this 
last train of thought. 





2 The present writer could hardly believe his eyes when he read this 
statement in the pamphlet. 
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COMMUNIST SELF-WITNESS ABOUT SPAIN 


From time to time this country has a General Election. It 
is a period of political class-struggle, ending happily when 
all the votes are counted and the poll declared. Though the 
groups in Parliament continue the practical discussion of 
their programme during the life of the successful Party, yet 
with the declaration of the poll the great struggle is at an end. 

But with this frank, self-revealing Communist Party, the 
political struggle having ended, the social class-struggle has 
just begun. It will not be peaceful; it will be militant. It 
will not be democratic; it will be autocratic. And it will be 
resolute. The almost mimic war of the polling booths will 
change into the violent class-war whereby one class, now in 
political power, hopes to annihilate the other. 

For the moment I am not saying that this is right or 
wrong; nor whether it is or is not shared by other political 
parties. I am only pleading that a party, like the Com- 
munist Party, which frankly advocates this policy of class- 
war and confesses that a certain Government (including no 
avowed Communists) has this policy, can hardly be looked 
upon as a defender of Democracy. 

Moreover St. Thomas Aquinas assures us that lawfully 
constituted Authority can claim our obedience, as obedience, 
only when its commands are lawful. He even says that, 
when unjust laws are promulgated even bya lawful authority 
and the subjects rise against these unjust laws, it is not the 
subjects but the authority that is seditious. 

With still greater truth would he say this if not only this 
or that law was unjust, but if there was a publicly formu- 
lated policy of class-struggle; in other words, a frank, un- 
hypocritical Declaration of War; which is none the less 
bloody because it is class-war. 

* * * * 


All this has been written by one who neither professes nor 
is competent to be a politician. As an ethical teacher, anda 
‘‘Sower of the Word,’’ even at the Cross-ways he has had to 
answers such questions as: ‘‘Why does not your Pope 
condemn the Spaniards who are rebelling against lawfully- 
constituted Authority?’’ 

I take it that any unprejudiced and intelligent reader of 
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the frank statement of policy and of fact made by the Com- 
munist Party will see the answer that any party—Catholic 
or even atheistic—would be justified in resisting force by 
force. Vim vi repellere licet. 

And if the threat of force was not merely against the 
material needs of life but even against the religious needs 
and rights of the mind, then the right of self-defence might 
well become a duty. 

Here I should end if I were speaking only in the name of 
the politicians and patriots. But here I cannot end if I must 
speak in the name of the saints; and in the name of peace. 

Granted as true all that is reported as true about the anti- 
religious acts of violence to sacred things, and places and 
persons, our Catholic duty is not satisfied by a mere de- 
nunciation of the sin of others; unaccompanied by any 
denunciation of our sin which has perhaps occasioned the sin 
of others. Even if we went into the smouldering ruins of the 
Temple we should not go as the Pharisee ‘‘despising others”’ 
but as the self-accusing Publican, standing afar off, beating 
our breasts, and crying out: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner!’’ Only thus shall we go down justified, rather than 
the other. 

VINCENT McNaps, O.P. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


THE present cannot be understood if we do not keep in 
mind the past, the immediate past at least. Not that the 
present necessarily should be a continuation of the past, the 
result of a natural evolution the origin of which is to be 
found in the immediate past. The present can be a sort of 
reaction against the past. Qualis pater, talis filius does not 
apply to nations, it does not even apply always to father 
and son. 

Take the present state of things in Europe. Democracy 
is either dead or questioned in most of the Continental 
nations; yet President Wilson wanted to ‘‘make the world 
safe for democracy.’’ After-war statesmen felt the acute need 
for an international economic organization; yet economic 
nationalism is rampant everywhere; Herr Hitler last month 
uttered a speech in which he announces his determination 
of making Germany an entirely self-supporting country. 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations reads as 
follows: ‘‘The Members of the League recognize that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations’; yet competition in armaments is active 
throughout Europe, including Great Britain. 

Has the Great War been fought in vain? Have we done 
away with autocrats, emperors and kings, only to throw 
ourselves into the arms of dictators? Have we improved in 
so notable a way all means of transport, making the earth 
smaller and smaller, in order eventually to pen up all nations 
within the narrow limits of a sort of economic wall of China? 
Have millions and millions of young men died so that other 
millions and millions of young men, who were not born 
then, should have in their turn an opportunity of perishing 
in other trenches? 

The past can indeed explain the present, in a most simple 
but inadequate way. ‘‘Wars have always been, and always 
will be,’’ many people say; armaments are indispensable 
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therefore, and they only represent a guarantee of national 
security, collective security being a myth born in Utopia. 
Production must be organized on a national basis, otherwise 
the states which are not self-supporting would be doomed to 
defeat in case of war. Men do not want liberty: they want 
a leader, a Fiihrer whom they can worship, and who can in 
his turn assure to one and all a decent and comfortable life. 
Work, a bathroom, good sewers, good cinemas, that is all 
they require. Take men as they are and you will not be 
disappointed. The present situation in Europe bears witness 
to the soundness of this conception of mankind. 

Still, there was a blessed time when everybody thought 
they were fighting the last war. The hopes of many were 
placed in the League of Nations, not only by sheer Utopians, 
but even by statesmen such as General Smuts or M. Léon 
Bourgeois. President Wilson was welcomed as a prophet, 
and little children in Austria, in Poland and elsewhere 
prayed to him. Has this time been just like a sudden flash 
of lightning which disappears almost as soon as it blazes 
forth? It seems almost as though mankind felt a sort of 
remorse for having shown at that time a more generous 
heart, a more decent attitude. 


This pessimistic, and even cynical, view of the past as 
explaining the present, seems to me utterly inadequate. For 
a Christian, mankind is not a gang of convicts condemned 
to that dreadful penal servitude called war, or the prepara- 
tion for war; it is not a sort of King Midas obliged to starve 
though commodities are at hand, under the pretence that 
those commodities were produced beyond artificial lines 
called frontiers; nor is it, least of all, a horde of slaves ready 
to worship any master, as long as he is a master. A Christian 
cannot accept such a debasing conception of himself and his 
fellow-men, for a Christian believes in liberty. God has 
granted to mankind this most precious gift: liberty—not in 
the political sense, but in the philosophical and ethical sense. 
Men are free to chose between good and evil, between slavery 
and independence, between war and peace. 

Men are free indeed, and they can therefore improve. We 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


do not believe that men are always the same and always will 
be; that the post-war men are just as bad as the pre-war 
men, and that all attempts made in 1919 and after to 
improve international relations, either political or economic, 
were ab ovo doomed to failure. If such was the case, there 
would be no history at all, we should still be prehistoric men. 
But the fact remains that all our post-war ideals have proved 
inefficient. We are apparently in a worse state than twenty- 
five years ago. Many of us are led to reconsider those ideals, 
and to lose all hope of liberty and peace, all trust in dis- 
armament and a League of Nations. Those especially who 
made a kind of religion of the League are losing their faith, 
which is a serious blow to them. 

There lies the mistake. To many people the new order as 
issuing from the Peace Treaties, and above all from the 
Covenant, was a new utterance from Sinai. They placed 
upon man-made arrangements a confidence which God and 
His Church alone deserve. This humanitarian faith which is 
inspired by a most generous goodwill deserves indeed all 
our respect, but it is a dangerous plague all the same. A 
Christian knows better. If he does not believe in men being 
eternally wicked, he does not forget Original Sin either. 
‘“‘L’homme n’est ni ange, ni béte, mais le malheur est que 
qui veut faire l’ange fait la béte,’’ wrote Pascal; and this 
holds good in the present circumstances. 

The peacemakers of 1919 started from cut and dried ideas: 
democracy, self-determination, free-trade. They forgot that 
the world had been shaken by a dreadful nationalistic crisis. 
Had they not been obliged, in order to extract endless sacri- 
fices from their peoples, to arouse and sharpen national 
passions? They forgot that men had thus become so used to 
kill each other that human life, even a fellow-citizen’s life, 
would not count for much in their eyes later on. They forgot 
that overproduction during the war and after would lead to 
unemployment as soon as urgent needs should be fulfilled. 
They forgot that their peoples had become used to strict 
discipline during the war, and would welcome a Duce or a 
Fiihrer as long as this Duce or this Fiihrer would enhance 
national pride and ensure order in the country. 
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Last but not least, they forgot that progress must be 
propped up by ethical values, and not by legal clauses. 
Freemasonry and protestant humanitarianism are prone to 
neglect those ethical values, and they both were the real 
inspirers of the Treaties, of the Covenant, and of all the 
post-war ideology. The services of the Pope were carefully 
and politely refused. Silete theologi! Apart from the divine 
value of the advice the Church was ready to give to the vari- 
ous governments, there was also the incomparable experience 
accumulated by Christianity, indefatigable promoter of 
peace, in the course of centuries, and by the Church, which 
was the first international community to be organized. 

We Christians need not have an earthly Fiihrer or Duce, 
seeing that we possess a Divine Leader, Who has appointed 
on earth a representative to be a leader, and more than a 
leader—a Common Father. We Christians are essentially 
internationalists, as a common tie binds us together, a tie 
stronger than any other, that of a Brotherhood with Christ 
derived from the same Fatherhood of God. A Catholic is at 
home with another Catholic in any country. Nay, he is at 
home with any other man; any man is his brother, or future 
brother, in Christ; any man can become a Christian, it is 
our duty tomake a Christian of any man, whether his skin 
is yellow, red or black. 

As the Catholic Church is the true international body, 
even an international family, Christians are real inter- 
nationalists. They were the ones who could have promoted 
the cause of international peace; yet their Chief was the only 
one not to be consulted when peace was established. Man- 
kind is atoning now for this omission. 

But now, when the others are disheartened, we must 
remain full of confidence and hope. We should have a trans- 
cendental view of history. We know that a Divine Hand 
leads us towards a higher destiny. We must accept the pre- 
sent crisis as a test for humanity, with the certitude that, 
sooner or later, Light will dissipate Darkness, liberty will 
overcome tyranny, peace will dawn on men in spite of 
Original Sin, because the Redeemer of mankind has van- 
quished sin by Love. ANDRE-D. TOLEDANO. 
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PROPERTY, CAPITALIST AND HUMAN! 


THE question of property is now again receiving the atten- 
tion it needs. Catholics have for too long assumed that there 
is no difficulty about it. They have taken for granted that 
Communists and Socialists wished all the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange to be public property and 
that Capitalists supported private property. They have taken 
for granted that it is a principle of Christian teaching that 
private property is a natural human right and that, therefore, 
Capitalists were on the whole in favour of Christianity, or at 
least that Capitalism was not anti-Christian. The develop- 
ment of Capitalism in the direction of large combines, cartels 
and monopolies has been so gradual that it has passed un- 
noticed that this development has involved the destruction 
of private property among the masses of the people. The 
growth of Communism and Socialism has therefore seemed 
to be mere wickedness. 

But the events of recent years have opened our eyes. At 
last we are able to see that the development of Capitalism © 
with its accompanying development of machine industry has 
in fact undermined and to a large extent destroyed the reality 
of private ownership and individual appropriation, and that, 
in consequence, the development of Communism and Fas- 
cism is inevitable, that in fact these movements are the 
logical conclusion and consummation of Capitalism. 

Take as a simple example such a thing as the Great 
Western Railway. Before the coming of the railways there 
were the Stage Coach and the Carrier. Any man with a 
horse and cart could run a passenger service or could carry 
goods from town to town. Doubtless it would have been 
possible for a man with a large capital to buy many carts 
and many horses, but in fact such a man had no particular 
advantage. The construction of a railway was a very dif- 
ferent matter. It needed in the first place large sums of 
capital, it needed Parliamentary influence to buy large tracts 





1 De la Propriété Capitaliste a la Propriété Humaine, par Emma- 
nuel Mounier (Desclée et Brouwer, Paris; 8 frs.). 
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of country on which to lay down the rails. It is unnecessary 
to pursue the description. It is clear that the Great Western 
Railway is a quite different kind of property from a horse 
and cart and that the innumerable employees have no sort 
of ownership. Moreover the service rendered is now a quite 
impersonal one. You do not ask for Mr. John Smith to carry 
you and your baggage from London to Oxford—a personal 
service. You buy a ticket and as far as you are concerned 
there need be no personal business whatever. The ticket may 
be got from an automatic machine; you need have no deal- 
ings with porters and guards; you need not even see the 
engine-driver. The whole thing is entirely impersonal. The 
service rendered is, from the point of view of the railway 
company, not a personal but a public one. In public speeches 
the directors call themselves public servants and demand 
protection from Parliament. If the employees complain 
about their wages and conditions and go ‘‘on strike’ they 
are thought of as rebels against the community rather than 
as private persons quarrelling with their boss. The Great 
Western Railway is typical of all Capitalist enterprises. All 
the necessaries of human life are being produced by similar 
gigantic, impersonal corporations. The idea of public service 
is the only thing which redeems what would otherwise be 
monstrous tyrannies; for the control of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women for the private gain of a com- 
paratively small number of shareholders would be mere 
slavery if there were not, on both sides, a sense of public 
responsibility. 

But the Capitalist development of industry, though it has 
achieved enormous material successes (a fountain pen for 
every street urchin, radio Beethoven in every suburban 
home, water-closets by the million, window frames ready- 
made from Norway, etc.), has at the same time failed to 
produce universal contentment among the workers. There 
are wars and rumours of wars, strikes and rumours of 
strikes, millions of unemployed men and women, slum cities, 
the devastation of the countryside, the national dependence 
on food from abroad with all the consequent dangers and all 
the consequent expense of an enormous Navy, not to men- 
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PROPERTY, CAPITALIST AND HUMAN 


tion a general ugliness and vulgarity in all things made 
(except the machines themselves), for this ugliness and 
vulgarity are naturally not visible to our Capitalist Lords 
and Marquises. 

It is to remedy this unhappiness that the various revolu- 
tionary theories and policies have been set up. Because the 
dividends were privately owned, Catholics have assumed 
that Capitalism spelt private property; but philosophers 
have not been so easily hoodwinked and there have been, 
especially since the last war, not a few who have had the 
perspicacity to see that the Catholic notion of private pro- 
perty was being destroyed as much by Capitalism as by 
Communism, and that, indeed, Communism was the inevit- 
able next step unless we could return to a real system of 
private ownership. Pope Leo XIII, who saw this matter 
very clearly, said that ‘‘as many as possible should be 
induced to become owners.’’ Pope Pius XI, seeing the 
matter even more clearly, has spoken of the tyranny exer- 
cised by those who control monetary credit. But the confu- 
sion among Catholics as to the nature of private property 
has made it necessary to do more than preach sermons. It is 
necessary to analyse the basis of the Christian doctrine. 
Why is private property a natural human right? The book 
which provides the title of this review article is a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge. It’is more than that; 
it is a weapon of offence and defence. It really does begin at 
the beginning. It takes nothing for granted. It shows that the 
Christian doctrine of human property is based upon the being 
of God Himself. And it really does pursue the matter to the 
end, the actual existing Capitalist world. The reviewer of this 
book can do very little more than urge his readers to read it. 

As examples of the author’s thought we may quote the 
following: ‘‘There is a general right of man over nature 
which authorizes him to use its goods in view of his end.’’ 
He shows that no theory of property can have authority 
which does not base itself upon and keep always in view the 
final end of man’s existence. ‘‘Man has no absolute power 
over creatures, he has only a delegated authority. To reverse 
the popular saying: God proposes; Man disposes. Capital- 
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ism, like Paganism and like Communism, is the heresy 
which attributes to man the supreme dominion of God, of a 
god who is conceived as concupiscence, not as love.’’ ‘‘We 
possess only that which we give or that to which we give 
ourselves.’’ ‘‘The primary reality in human society is the 
person.’’ In Capitalist industrial production the machine 
and the income are the principle producers. ‘‘ ‘My car,’ says 
the Bourgeois. But in reality it is the car which possesses 
him.’’ ‘‘As conceived by Capitalism, private property means 
the uncontrolled ownership by the individual of all the wealth 
which the system allows him to accumulate—Capitalism has 
made of the right to responsibility a right to usurious profit 
and to impunity. While pretending to defend the person, it 
crushes him beneath the anonymous mechanism of money. 
It stifles liberty under the pressure of economic strife and 
secret oligarchies, and only allows enterprise to those who 
are already masters.”’ 

As the primary distinction for the workman is the dis- 
tinction between making and doing, so, in the matter of 
property, the primary distinction is between being and 
having. And our author shows that human property must 
be based upon the nature of human being. ‘‘The question is 
not how is the thing used but to what purpose is it used.’’ 
““The use of goods is common to all men by natural right. 
. . . Whereas a man administers goods as master, he is, in 
the matter of use, merely a member of the community.’’ 
““Where poverty below the level of necessity exists, the 
superfluity of all is due to the necessitous. Its possession is 
delegated. To retain possession of wealth due to others is an 
injustice. In this sense we may say: property is theft.’ And 
as St. Basil said, ‘‘The bread which you hoard (katechesis) is 
the bread of him who hungers.’’ ‘‘Wealth can have no other 
end than the enrichment of the common estate.’’ ‘“The poor 
have over the superfluity of the rich an assignment in the 
name of the common good. And they are entitled to make it 
efficacious by the formation of opinion and the reform of 
institutions. . . . Charity is above, not beside, justice. It is 
not a mite given to appease the conscience. The whole of 
one’s superfluity must be consecrated to the good living of 
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PROPERTY, CAPITALIST AND HUMAN 


all. Money is made to be spent, not saved . . . to spend 
requires better management than to accumulate.’’ 

‘‘The co-operation which modern industry entails leads to 
the moral necessity of co-proprietorship.’’ Neither the 
Capitalists nor the directors nor the wage-earners can be 
said to own anything really, or vitally, or personally, least 
of all the enterprise in which they are jointly concerned. 
‘‘The reign of money has substituted for all other motives 
the single motive of indefinite personal profit... .’’ In 
general, the author does not propose to destroy existing 
institutions nor to establish collectivism, but ‘‘to form as it 
were collective personalities based on the organization of 
responsible persons—to make capital coincide with labour 
and responsibility—capital being held by the workers in the 
form of profit shares.’’ He proposes to hand over to collec- 
tive control all those branches of industry which are essential 
to the public service. He maintains that ‘‘the proper func- 
tion of the state is not to possess but to direct and arbitrate.’’ 
And he maintains with Cajetan ‘‘that the state has the right 
to dispossess unworthy proprietors and to distribute their 
superfluous wealth in the name of justice and the common 
good.’’ ‘‘The state has a direct right of expropriation, when 
it is a question of public interest. . . .’’ 

All these matters are argued at length and the author is 
free from either hatred or prejudice. We have only one 
criticism to make. It is a pity that he has not taken up the 
principle that the metaphysical basis of the right to indi- 
vidual appropriation is the human necessity of manipulation. 
The doctrine of St. Thomas (and many others), echoed by 
Leo XIII, that men look after what is their own better than 
that which belongs to another, is not merely a piece of 
shrewd observation or worldly wisdom. It is a plain and 
simple fact that unless a man has control of tools and 
materials he cannot manipulate them as seems to him right 
both with regard to the good of the work to be done and the 
service of his fellows. And he cannot exercise that control to 
the full unless he enjoys the legal protection which owner- 
ship implies. Nothing that our author says is in any way 
contrary to this. Our regret is simply that he does not 
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develop this fundamentally important truth in his thesis. 
“‘The hireling flieth, because he is a hireling, and he hath 
no care for the sheep.’’ We may not conclude from this that 
all hirelings are bad men, but simply that they are all 
careless. And they are careless because in the nature of 
things they have not the responsibility of owners. If, there- 
fore, we want good farming we must have a peasantry own- 
ing its own farms. And we want good farming; for though 
“‘man does not live by bread alone’’ he does in fact live by 
bread. 

This matter of ‘‘ownership for the sake of control’’ is of 
particular importance. At the present time it is the develop- 
ment of machine industry and the control of production for 
the sake of buying and selling, rather than making and 
using, which has made Communism and Fascism so popular 
and given them their ethical force. If you deprive men in 
the mass of their responsibility as makers, you deprive them 
of the metaphysical basis of individual appropriation. In our 
industrial world it is natural that the Christian formula 
should be reversed. Private ownership for the sake of public 
use, that is the Christian doctrine (‘‘And if anyone should 
ask what is the Christian teaching about private property, 
the Church replies without hesitation, a man should not 
regard his material possessions as his own but as com- 
mon. . . .’’—Leo XIII, Rev. Nov., 19). But in the modern 
world the inevitable doctrine is public ownership for private 
use. That is where Communism is finally anti-Christian. 
That is why Capitalist-industrialism leads to anti-Christ. 
ERIc GILL. 
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DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


(f) 


TO say of psychology that it is the science of the soul, whilst 
this is in accordance with the literal meaning of the word, is 
not to take us very far. We need to know at the outset some- 
thing of what the soul is in itself and how its investigation 
may best be undertaken. In truth an account of the defini- 
tion of psychology is to a large extent an epitome of its 
history. The conflict of opinion already alluded to in our 
previous articles is by no means a contemporary develop- 
ment, as some of our readers may have been led to suppose, 
though it has undoubtedly assumed, in some respects, a new 
form. It is our purpose here, therefore, to trace to their 
sources in a summary manner these conflicting ideas as to 
the nature and scope of psychology. 

The main issues turn in the first place upon the origin and 
meaning of the word ‘‘soul’’ and the relation of that which is 
so called to the body, as well as upon the standpoint from 
which the study of soul has proceeded. It will be remarked, 
secondly, however, that a new standpoint was adopted round 
about the seventeenth century when the earlier accepted 
notion of soul came to be replaced by that of mind and 
consciousness, which thus became the primary concern of 
the psychologist. In a very general way, the earlier stand- 
point may be described as ‘‘objective,’’ the later as ‘‘sub- 
jective.’’ A third phase came to pass when psychology began 
to be defined as the science of immediate or individual 
experience; the word ‘‘psyche’’ or soul being used for the 
totality of individual human experience. 

These stages are summed up by James Ward as follows: 
‘The fundamental concept of the first period was Life, that 
of the second Mind, that of the third is Experience.’’! Con- 
temporary psychology tends to strike a balance between the 
standpoints of Life and Experience, and to become more 





1 Psychological Principles, p. 2. 
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objective in its mode of approach and its practical applica- 
tions. Hence arises the difficulty of finding a formula which 
will adequately describe or epitomize all that psychology, as 
now understood, professes to treat. It is no longer an ex- 
clusively introspective study of mind or mental life, but 
tends to become rather a study of man and human nature as 
the result of empirical observation and methods. With specu- 
lative theories, such as that of the relation of soul or of mind 
to body, it is not greatly concerned, little attention being 
paid to this question which occupied, in the psychological 
textbooks and manuals of preceding generations, a place of 
preliminary importance. 

Such, in outline, are the stages through which psychology 
has passed from its early beginnings in Greek philosophy to 
the present time; we will endeavour to fill in this outline 
with the more important details. 

To bring out the contrast between modern psychology, 
which may be taken to date from the seventeenth century, 
and the earlier traditional psychology, we must first of all 
touch briefly upon the origins of the latter in the philo- 
sophical teachings of Aristotle in the fourth century B.C. 
This thinker is rightly regarded as the father of psychology, 
having been the first to teach a systematic and scientific 
doctrine ofsoul in all its main functions and having embodied 
in his writings on ethics and rhetoric a psychology of conduct 
not unlike that which passes under this title to-day. He 
approaches the subject of ‘‘soul’’ by a consideration of the 
obvious, though not easily explicable, differences between 
living organisms and the non-living things. Living organisms 
comprize all such material things as appear to possess an 
intrinsic principle of movement; in this way they are pri- 
marily distinguished from the non-living things which have 
no such power of self-movement. The principle of this self- 
movement, which as he observed also includes the power of 
development and reproduction, Aristotle called yvx7 or soul; 
soul may therefore be defined as the first principle of vital 
self-movement (in other words, of life) in living organisms. 
This concept of the living organism and its first principle 
lies at the root of the Aristotelian psychology. But it is 
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further obvious that living organisms are differentiated 
amongst themselves in respect of their several capacities for 
life and movement. Some appear capable only of growth 
and reproduction, like plants; others add to these sensation 
and locomotion; whilst in man, in whom all these other 
capacities are found, the supreme degree of life is found in 
his exclusive capacity of intelligence and reason. It follows, 
therefore, that to each of these three primary and irreducible 
categories there corresponds a correlative principle of life, or 
a soul. 

The point now arises as to the nature of the relationship 
of this vital principle to the body which it is said to animate. 
It is not easy to state this simply, for it involves concepts 
which belong not to the physical but to the metaphysical 
order (to use those terms in their modern implication). We 
may perhaps state it briefly thus. All material things, whe- 
ther animate or inanimate, are what they are and differ in 
kind from each other in virtue of some immanent constituent 
principle of being and nature, known as ‘‘form.’’ ‘‘Form,’’ 
the active principle, and ‘‘matter,’’ the potential or receptive 
principle, are the ultimates of which ‘‘things’’ are composed. 
In all living things it is the soul which plays the part of the 
‘form,’’ and the relation of soul to body is primarily that 
of ‘‘form’’ to ‘‘matter’’ whereby a single living substance 
of a particular kind is constituted. The living organism is, 
therefore, a unitary whole whose manifold functions, deriv- 
ing from the formal first principle or soul, are functions of 
the organism as a whole. 

A certain difficulty arises, however, in regard to man 
whose form or soul is proved by its special functions of 
intelligence and reason to be ‘‘spiritual,’’ i.e. immaterial, 
and capable of subsistence apart from the body. The rational 
soul, as far as its highest psychic functions are concerned, 
shows a capacity which far exceeds that of any material 
organ and seems to call for independence of any such organ; 
yet de facto it is united to and uses a material body. The 
solution seems to be that the soul, notwithstanding its spiri- 
tual and rational character, is of its essence intended to be 
the substantial or essential form of an organized body and 
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includes in this capacity the vegetative and sensitive func- 
tions proper to such an organism. The three grades of vital 
activity, though radically different, are not mutually exclu- 
sive but may well complement one another as the composite 
activity of a single subject. By reflexive consciousness with 
regard to his own varied activities a man knows himself to 
be essentially ‘‘one’’ and refers these different functions to 
the one unitary ‘‘self’’ as the subject of all its actions; and 
in so far as it is the rational soul which is the active con- 
stituent principle of this self, the facts of experience are 
adequately explained by the union of the soul to the body as 
its substantial form. In Aristotle’s teaching, therefore, the 
body is the instrument, and ordinarily speaking the neces- 
sary instrument, of the soul’s functioning and the relationship 
of one to the other becomes reasonably clear. 

It is evident, therefore, that the study of the organism 
becomes in a broad sense the study of the soul itself. Hence 
Aristotle’s psychology includes a good deal of what we now 
treat of under the separate sciences of biology and physio- 
logy. But in dealing with each category of vital operation 
his procedure was the same; with the rational operations of 
intellect and will, as with the sensitive and vegetative func- 
tions, he looks to individual experience to furnish the data 
for classifying and establishing the nature of all vital func- 
tions, and so of discovering the nature of the soul itself 
through the operations of which it shows itself capable. The 
general doctrine which he put forth in his zepi Ywys was 
revived and amplified by the scholastic philosophers, and 
notably by St. Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century, 
and finally became the traditional and universally accepted 
philosophy of the human soul, at any rate until the seven- 
teenth century when, with Réné Descartes (1596-1650), was 
ushered in the second stage of the history of psychology. 

Descartes is regarded as the father of modern philosophy, 
and he certainly brought about a widespread secession from 
the Aristotelian school of thought, in psychology as well as 
in metaphysics. In the first place he eliminated from the 
concept of soul all the vegetative and sensitive functions 
assigned to it by Aristotle, retaining only what was purely 
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intellectual. Soul, or rather mind, is contrasted sharply with 
matter as being: itself a pure thinking essence, inextended 
and unconfined, whilst matter or body is essentially a thing 
of extension and position in place. Any conjunction and 
interaction between two such disparate elements was for him 
inconceivable and impossible. As he was obliged, never- 
theless, to explain the apparent facts of experience which 
seemed to call for precisely this interaction between soul and 
body, Descartes had recourse to a theory of divine assistance. 
This was developed by his pupils, notably by Malebranche, 
into the theory known as ‘‘Occasionalism’’ which maintained 
that on those occasions when mind and body seemed to 
influence one another reciprocally a special divine concourse 
was necessary in each case. 

For our present purpose we have to notice that, since soul 
is regarded as a separate thinking substance with thought as 
its essential activity, henceforth the mind or consciousness 
alone became the sole object of psychological study. Every- 
thing else in man dependent on the material functions of the 
body was relegated to the realms of physics and mechanics; 
the human body, as a body, is to be regarded as a machine, 
just as all animals were regarded as mechanical automata 
devoid of soul. (It is to Descartes, we may mark in passing, 
that physiology owes its conception of mechanical reflex 
action.) There is a fundamental inconsistency to be observed 
in this new theory, for its author could not entirely discard 
his belief in the essential unity of the human personality, 
even though he persistently maintained the radical opposi- 
tion of mind and body in man. Hence his resort to the 
theory of divine assistance which was, at least as far as the 
origin of ideas is concerned, a throwback to the ontologism 
of the Augustinian school. His extreme dualism excluded 
the derivation of knowledge by abstraction from sensory 
perceptions, therefore he posited the immediate intervention 
of God as the source of the ideas in the mind. We need not 
pursue this theory further; the point to be noted for our 
enquiry has been sufficiently made, namely that henceforth 
mind or consciousness, and not soul as the substantial form 
of a human organism, becomes the focal point of psycho- 
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logical study, and the science of mind or consciousness 
becomes its generally accepted definition in the new school 
of thought. The further stages in the development of psy- 
chology and of its definition now take on a new complexion. 


(II) 


By thus beginning with man’s immediate experience of 
his mind and its operation, the future of philosophy, and 
later of psychology, was profoundly influenced. Without 
entering into details we may say briefly that the chief out- 
come as regards philosophy was an extreme empiricism and 
subjectivism. Psychology of the experimental kind which 
flourishes to-day had so far not yet arisen; there was, how- 
ever, much speculation on the nature of mental operations 
and the relation of the mind to the body. We shall not go 
into this latter question here, but it should be borne in mind, 
in view of later developments, that the psychology of that 
period was pursued more in the interests of epistemology and 
metaphysics than for its own sake, as it is to-day. 

But in regard to modern psychology—the psychology, 
that is to say, of the past half century or so—the effect of the 
Cartesian theory of mind and matter was considerable. In 
the first place, as James Ward remarks, it gave to psychology 
that subjective standpoint which in a very general way, and 
correctly interpreted, distinguishes this branch of science 
from the so-called ‘‘objective’’ sciences of nature. It is 
largely owing to this point of view that psychology later on 
came to be defined, or described, as the science of conscious- 
ness, or of conscious mental contents and acts—unsatis- 
factory terms which in themselves require much further 
explanation. 

An advance in a more modern direction was originated by 
John Locke who, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
started from the premise that all knowledge was derived 
from experience, and that this experience is concerned partly 
with the objects of the outer world around us and partly with 
the objects and events occurring within the mind as observed, 
so to speak, from within. This led Locke to make a distinc- 
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tion between ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer’’ sense, or ‘‘inner’’ and 
“outer’’ experiences. This point was subsequently taken 
over and more fully developed in a psychological direction 
by the German philosopher, C. A. Wolff (1679-1787), who 
originated the school of psychology of the inner sense or of 
internal experience. It is at this time that we first meet with 
the words empirical or experimental psychology as dis- 
tinguished from rational psychology, for Wolff was the 
author of two treatises dealing with different aspects of 
psychology, which he entitled Psychologia empirica (or 
experimentalis) and Psychologia Rationalis. Empirical Psy- 
chology, according to Wolff, consists of two principal parts, 
the one particularly concerned with the cognitive capacity, 
the other with the desires and reciprocal actions of soul and 
body, Rational Psychology, on the other hand, being mainly 
taken up with the nature of soul itself, which was held to be 
a simple substance. Wolff further insisted that ‘‘introspec- 
tion’’ was the only means of obtaining knowledge of the 
mental processes. Psychological studies in Germany were 
greatly stimulated and influenced by Wolff’s theories, be- 
coming dominated by the method of introspection.* The 
words ‘‘internal experience’ and ‘“‘introspection’’ are of 
frequent occurence during this period and even later. 

Though many years were yet to elapse before an experi- 
mental psychology, guided by the accepted principles of 
scientific method, was to become detached from the general 
philosophy of the mind, it may justly be said that Wolff 
gave it a start, and it is from this period that the expression 
‘“‘empirical’’ or ‘‘experimental’’ psychology gradually began 
to acquire a significance of its own. Tetens, a pupil of Wolff, 
began about this time to make experiments of a psycholo- 
gical character on the duration of sensations. In this way 
psychology was gradually passing from the study of ‘‘Mind’’ 
to that of ‘‘Experience.”’ 

The question now arises as to what kind of experience it is 
with which psychology, considered as a science distinct from 
other sciences, is properly concerned. Some writers, follow- 





2 Villa, Contemporary Psychology. 
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ing Locke and Wolff, speak of internal experience, or of 
“‘immediate’’ experience, taking up a somewhat extreme 
subjective position. The immediate difficulty with which one 
is confronted lies in the fact that psychology takes into 
consideration many other facts of experience—physiological 
facts, for example—which cannot be described as facts of 
internal experience, unless indeed a purely Berkleyan stand- 
point be adopted. The scientific psychologist, like any other 
scientist, accepts the outer world of experience as objectively 
real, as real as the world of so-called inner experience, and 
is not concerned with the nature of the ultimate relation or 
connection between these two worlds. The word experience 
implies a subject for whom there is experience, and how 
“‘outer’’ experience becomes the subject’s own experience is 
a matter to be left to the discussions of philosophers. 

This point was discussed by Kiilpe and later by James 
Ward, when these writers attempted to define the province 
of psychology. Kiilpe* begins by stating that all science 
deals with facts of experience; psychology, therefore, being 
a science, follows suit. But whilst the sciences of nature, like 
botany, geology, or physiology, can be defined by reference 
to the particular class of facts which they select for study, it 
is not so with psychology, which, as Kiilpe maintains, can- 
not be defined by reference to any particular class or group 
of facts, but its essential characteristic as a science must be 
sought in some particular characteristic attaching to ex- 
perience itself, and this he finds to consist in its quality or 
property of dependency on the individual. 

“‘There is no simple fact of experience,’’ Kiilpe writes, 
“‘which cannot be made the subject of psychological investi- 
gation. . . . We must look for the distinctive character of 
psychological subject matter, not in the peculiar nature of 
a definite class of experiential facts, but rather in some 
property which attaches to all alike. This property is the 
dependence of facts of experience upon experiencing 
individuals.”’ 

‘“We often express this,’’ he continues, ‘‘by saying that 
psychology is a science of ‘psychical facts,’ facts of ‘con- 





3 Outlines of Psychology (Eng. transl., 1909). 
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DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


sciousness,’ or that the facts of psychology are ‘subjective.’ 
Such phrases are one and all misleading.”’ 

James Ward writes in a similar strain,’ defining psycho- 
logy as the science of individual experience. ‘‘It’s standpoint, 
the point, that is to say, from which the psychologist views 
all experience, is individualistic.’’ This does not mean to 
imply, however, that psychology is to be tied down exclu- 
sively to the introspective method. ‘‘There is nothing,’’ so 
Ward writes, ‘‘to hinder the psychologist from employing 
materials furnished by his observations of other men, of 
infants, of the lower animals, or of the insane; nothing to 
hinder him from taking counsel with the philologist or even 
the physiologist, provided always he can show the psy- 
chological bearings of those facts which are not directly 
psychological. But by whatsoever methods, from whatsoever 
sources its facts are ascertained, they must—to have a 
psychological import—be regarded as having a place in, or 
being a constituent of, someone’s experience. In this, i.e. as 
presented to an individual, ‘the whole choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth’ may belong to psychology, but otherwise 
they are beyond its scope. Psychology, then, we define as 
the science of individual experience—understanding by ex- 
perience not merely, not primarily cognition, but also and 
above all conative activity and behaviour.’’ 

Regarding psychology in the light of the preceding state- 
ments many difficulties disappear, though others indeed crop 
up when we attempt to fit into this definition all that know- 
ledge which to-day comes under the general heading of 
“‘psychological.’’ There is one difficulty in particular to 
which each of the above-mentioned writers refers, namely, 
how can one define the individual who is held to be the 
subject of experience. The individual experiencer is a “‘some- 
one,’’ as Ward says, a “‘self,’’ as others say, in which we 
recognise two components, a mental (mind) and a physical 
(body). It is this ‘‘psychophysical’’ entity to which we 
usually refer when we say ‘“‘I’’ or ‘‘you,’’ or when I speak 
of ‘‘myself.’’ We further realise that ‘‘thinking’’ taken in 





4 Psychological Principles, 1918. 
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its widest sense, or ‘‘remembering,’’ or ‘‘making up our 
minds to do something,’’ concerns the mental side of the self 
rather than the bodily side, though the latter in many ways 
contributes to the total process. 

Scientific psychology, in its endeavour to avoid meta- 
physical problems, is usually content with the hypothesis of 
a parallel series of mental and physical events, without 
attempting to explain their connection. Philosophical psy- 
chology has tried to solve the difficulty either by equating 
mind with brain, and so getting rid of dualism, or by equat- 
ing body and all apparently physical events with mental 
events and so reaching a spiritualistic form of monism. These 
are questions which cannot be discussed here. For the pur- 
poses of a scientific psychology it is sufficient to accept the 
whole self, however this may be fundamentally constituted, 
or the individual experiences as the subject of that form of 
experience we describe as psychological. It is this conception 
of the meaning of psychology, and of the common expres- 
sion ‘‘psychological,’’ that seems to cover sufficiently all the 
fields of psychological study. 

To make the definition of psychology perhaps more clear 
and comprehensive, we should include Kiilpe’s point con- 
cerning the dependency of experience on the experiencing 
individual. This is indeed implied in Ward’s discussion. In 
the phrase ‘‘someone’s experience,’ for instance, the accent 
falls, as regards the psychologist, on the ‘‘someone’’ as an 
essential factor in the situation as a whole. The physiologist, 
for example, studying the conditions of the rhythm of 
the heart, or of glandular secretions, is studying certain 
facts of experience; but the accent in this case is on the 
facts observed rather than on the subject. There could 
of course be no science of physiological facts without a 
physiologist to study them; but he is concerned with the 
facts and his experience of the facts, or by interpretations 
of them; yet he is thinking more of the experience itself 
than of his own subjective awareness of the facts. It is here 
that the ‘“‘subjective’’ character of psychology appears, for 
the psychologist might be interested in the same facts of 
experience as the physiologist, but not for themselves so 
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DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


much as because they are either his experience or are related 
to other experiences of a psychological nature. 

If, however, in spite of the difficulty of rendering a precise 
account of the particular psychological quality of experience, 
we adopt the definitions of Kilpe and Ward, these seem to 
provide the solution to many current difficulties and contro- 
versies concerning the scope of psychology. Ward indeed is 
quite explicit on this point. Hence there seems to be no 
reason whatsoever to set a behaviourist definition of psy- 
chology over against others, or against an introspectionist 
experimental psychology as the proper object of psycholo- 
gical study. The gain to the study of human nature, in 
general and particular, by thus extending the scope of 
psychology will not be disputed. But that is not a reason 
for asserting the exclusiveness of a behaviourist point of 
view, as some writers in recent times are inclined to do. 
There must be a theoretical as well as a practical science of 
psychology, theoretical in the sense of a theory of mental life 
based on observation and experiment, apart from any prac- 
tical applications. 

In these days, however, the practical side of the subject 
makes a far wider and more popular appeal than the former 
more ‘‘academic’’ type of psychological investigation. 
Practical psychology, though largely indebted to theoretical 
psychology in regard to technical methods, has to develop 
special methods of its own. According to the various kinds 
of experience which practical psychology investigates, so 
will this branch of the science tend to split up into various 
lesser branches, such as child psychology, educational psy- 
chology, medical psychology, industrial psychology, and so 
forth. Each department will be fulfilling the general plan of 
investigating individual experience in its dependency on the 
individual. There is, of course, nothing to prevent psycholo- 
gists or others making use of the results of such investigations 
to better the general conditions of human life, and of our 
knowledge of ourselves and others, but that is, strictly 
speaking, to be considered not so much psychology as 
making use of psychology. 

If, then, we appear to favour defining empirical psycho- 
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logy in the sense of Kiilpe and Ward, we are fully aware of 
the difficulties, mainly epistemological, which arise there- 
from. As we have seen, the question turns on how to 
differentiate the science of psychology from other sciences. 
Can we now attempt further to fit the literal meaning of 
psychology, science of the soul or psyche, to its definition in 
terms of individual experience? This can only be done on 
the basis of a definite theory of the nature of Soul. The 
experience, or the facts of experience, which the empirical 
psychologist investigates can be viewed either from within, 
as experience, or from without, as the activity of an orga- 
nism; in either case we may seek for some fundamental 
principle to which all such experience or activity can be 
referred. We have outlined, in the first part of this essay, the 
Aristotelian conception of soul as the first principle of life in 
living organisms, manifesting its activity in and through the 
various activities of the organism considered as a unitary 
being. This theory provides a basis wherefrom all psycholo- 
gical data can be synthesized and given a fundamental unity, 
a basis more satisfactory than that offered by Cartesian 
dualism. We may therefore conclude by reaffirming psy- 
chology to be fundamentally a science of soul, at the same 
time retaining its definition as the science of individual 
experience as that best fitted to the empirical and experi- 
mental aspect of the science. 

AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 
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THE MASS: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


WHEN St. Thomas wrote his Summa to embrace the whole 
of theology, he did not think it necessary to divide his treatise 
in two independent parts, Dogma and Morals. The division, 
adopted many years later for pedagogical reasons, was not 
an improvement on St.Thomas’s method. To treat the truths 
of faith separately from the virtues and vices was an easier 
method of teaching the queen of the sciences, yet results have 
shown that the easy division has been allowed to develop 
into a fatal dichotomy. It is now generally considered, 
implicitly at least, that dogmas have little effect on every- 
day life and that for practical purposes the all-important 
subject is ‘‘Morals.’’ The sermon in nine cases out of ten is 
a moral exhortation, while the discussions of the ‘‘school- 
men’’ are considered as far removed from the realities of life. 

Unfortunately the latter allegation cannot be wholly dis- 
proved. Whether we hold that the beginning of the world can 
be shown only by faith, or maintain its proof by natural 
reason to be possible, our lives remain unaffected by the 
discussion. On the other hand, the great dogmas contained 
in divine revelation concerning God, the Holy Trinity, Grace 
or the Incarnation should have an infinitely greater effect 
upon our behaviour than the clearest notions about contra- 
ception or the evils of capitalism. There are, moreover, many 
discussions in theology which possess the power of altering 
very profoundly one’s relations with God and one’s personal 
life in grace. 

A very actual and important example, to which the above 
remarks are intended as a preface, is that of the nature of 
the Mass. Recent history shows an intense interest in the 
theology of the Holy Sacrifice, and many are the theories 
thereon evolved and defended. The discussion bulks nearly 
as large as that which raged round Grace and Free-wiil in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Like that discussion 
it whirls and eddies within the banks of faith. All Catholics 
hold the Mass to be a true sacrifice, substantially the same as 
that of the Cross, according to the teaching of Trent: Una 
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enim eademque est hostia idem nunc offerens sacerdotum 
ministerio, qui setpsum tunc in cruce obtulit, sola offerendi 
ratione diversa. The question which the Church has as yet 
no occasion to define, and which is consequently left to the 
discussion of theologians, is the precise aspect under which 
the consecration of the bread and wine in the Mass constitute 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

However many theories are evolved, they will never 
change the objective fact of the real sacrifice of Christ and 
our real share in that sacrifice. Christ has ordained it so, 
and so it will remain until the end of time. The object stands 
untouched by our speculations, and for this we must be 
deeply grateful. On the other hand it is impossible to regard 
the discussion as mere theory unconnected with the reality 
of the personal, subjective approach. It does make a con- 
siderable difference to the priest or layman at Mass whether 
he is an ‘‘immolationist’’ or a ‘‘sacramentalist’’ or an 
“‘oblationist’’—if we may invent generic names for the de- 
fenders of different theories. His personal devotion and his 
private acts of mind or of heart will be influenced by his 
conception of the precise nature of this sacrifice. To change 
from one opinion to another sometimes necessitates a certain 
re-orientation of his piety which is here concerned with 
the central act of his religion. Let us see how this subjective 
attitude differs in some of the more prominent theories of 
the day. 

One opinion, the popularity of which is on the wane, 
considers that the fundamental act of the Holy Sacrifice 
consists in an immolation, that Christ is in some way made a 
victim anew by the action of the priest at the Consecration. 
The priest is regarded as wielding a mystical sword whereby 
Christ, if the properties of His glorified body permitted it, 
would be slain once more as a holocaust for our sins. Sacra- 
mentally the Precious Blood is separated from the Body, 
poured out again as it were for our sins, leaving Christ in the 
aspect of a death which would be real but for the fact that 
His heavenly condition necessitates His existing wholly 
under either species. 

If we adopt this theory what will be our attitude and our 
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THE MASS: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


feeling during the Sacrifice? The priest as he pronounces the 
two sacred sentences is conscious of a mysterious power over 
our Lord’s sacramental body. In memory of the Passion he 
is once more putting our Lord in the state of a victim who 
is slain in order that the priest and his people should be 
given over wholly to God. The personal act of the priest 
then will be one of sympathy and of union with the Victim 
by bringing forward his own pains and sufferings that he 
also may be a victim. The layman too, though he is not 
conscious of that power of victimizing our Lord, will natur- 
ally gaze steadfastly on the Victim, made thus at the hands 
of the priest. He too will concentrate on his state as fellow- 
victim with our Lord, since from this point of view sacrifice 
consists essentially in the making of a victim. Calvary is 
indeed also before his eyes, but it is precisely as an image of 
Calvary that he regards the Consecration. The Victim of 
Calvary is once again made a victim in order that the faithful 
of to-day may share in that universal sacrifice completed 
many hundred years ago. 

Such an attitude towards the Holy Sacrifice obviously 
deserves much praise, and it should always play some part 
in personal assistance at Mass. But supposing we persuade 
that priest or layman to alter his conception of the sacrifice 
and to adopt the theory, the popularity of which is on the 
increase in the Church to-day, the theory based on the idea of 
sacrament. When next he goes to Mass he will have to re- 
adjust his devotional approach and remodel his personal acts. 
He is brought suddenly face to face, not with a re-enactment 
of Calvary, but with Calvary itself. No longer does he assist 
at a memory of Calvary by a renewal in an unbloody manner 
of that victimization, for this is the sacrament of Calvary. It 
is Calvary in another mode of being, just as it is the Body and 
the Blood of Christ in another mode of being. In addition it 
is necessary now to realize that the essential part of this 
sacrifice is not so much the death itself as the way in which 
Christ accepted that death, willingly undergoing it as an 
offering of Himself. 

The two central points of this theory are the nature of the 
sacrifice as a visible, willing acceptance of the Passion and 
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the actual presence of the Passion in a different mode. Here 
we are thrust forcibly to the very foot of the Cross, brushing 
time and space aside by the simple words of the priest, and 
we needs must employ our minds and hearts as we should 
have done had we knelt actually with our Lady and St. 
John on Golgotha on the first Good Friday. With now a 
twofold object, our personal acts shift from sole concentra- 
tion on the Victim to take into account Christ the Priest as 
well. Christ is offering on the Cross and we must offer 
ourselves as victims with Him. We are in some sense fellow- 
priests as well as fellow-victims, the emphasis being evenly 
distributed upon these two complementary ideas. And 
permeating every phase of this act is the sense of the over- 
whelming proximity of the Passion and the Cross. 

Among the many varieties of opinion on the Mass there is 
one other which counts a large number of supporters and 
which serves, too, as a general heading under which to class 
all those who emphasize the idea of oblation in sacrifice. 
With this view the physical act of Calvary is allowed to sink 
back once more into its historical position of two thousand 
years ago. The connection with that unique sacrifice is now 
the Victim. The priest calls down upon the altar the same 
Victim, precisely in its aspect of victimhood, for our Lord 
by His Resurrection and Ascension has been received into 
heaven as an eternal and glorified victim of a unique sacri- 
fice. It is our duty, in accordance with our Lord’s injunction, 
‘Do this in commemoration of Me,’’ to offer this Victim of 
the Cross. The essential sacrificial act on Calvary was our 
Lord’s visible offering, His act of oblation; but that was a 
completed, perfect act; the redemption was effected once for 
all time. In the Mass He offers as priest only virtually, that 
is, the sacrifice is offered through the power which Christ has 
conferred on the Church and on the Christian priesthood. 

According to this view all the stress is laid upon the priestly 
act. This is the new element in the Mass and one that depends 
considerably on the priest and the Church. Consequently 
the focal centre for personal devotion becomes the act of 
offering. Sacrificial offering necessarily implies a victim, 
but this complementary aspect is only secondary. In this 
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THE MASS: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


respect the mind is filled rather with admiration and grati- 
tude at the presence of the eternal Victim of Calvary, the 
glorified Victim whose resplendent wounds signify triumph 
and victory as well as suffering and death. Thus in offering 
himself with Christ the participant is not so conscious of a 
union in suffering and a daily taking up of his cross. All 
such aspirations are included in a broader view embracing 
the whole glorious Christ, whom we offer as conveying 
“omnis honor et gloria’’ to God, and including also the 
whole being of the offerer himself, a creature acknowledging 
God’s complete dominion over his body, his soul and his 
actions. 

These three opinions cover in general terms all the varie- 
ties of opinion on this subject and show quite sufficiently the 
different orientation of the piety they inculcate. We must 
now meet the obvious objection that no serious criticism 
can be levelled at any of these attitudes towards the Holy 
Sacrifice. Each is a perfectly legitimate, and indeed very 
praiseworthy, manner of assisting at Mass and can have 
nothing but a beneficial influence upon the individual. So 
there seems no need to worry. Certainly, there is no need 
to worry from that point of view. None of the orthodox 
theories can have a harmful effect since it is based in each 
case on the truths of Faith. The precise point at issue is that 
they do have varying effects, and that a change in theory is 
not merely a change in theory but has a very definite effect 
upon the spiritual life. That should at least deter us from 
seeking too readily to win over supporters of other theories 
to our own. 

Perhaps, approaching the question from another angle, we 
might be tempted to adopt the theory which has the most 
beneficial result. Among several conflicting yet tenable pro- 
positions better results might be taken as a sign of the truth, 
since it might be presumed that the Holy Spirit would indi- 
cate the truth thus. If such were the case we ought all to go 
over to the ‘‘sacramentalist’’ camp as a happy balance is 
struck there between the priest and the victim in the practical 
sphere. But, since each theory inculcates a true piety, we 
should, along these lines, argue rather to a synthesis of them 
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all so as to preserve all the types of piety in a still more 
unified worship. 

However, this is not the correct way of arguing. We 
should not judge truth on the principle that ‘‘it works.’’ But 
on account of the intimate relation between the truths of 
faith and practical spirituality, the argument has some ex- 
trinsic value in a case like this where the theological truth is 
in process of development. For the present we must accept 
the apparently conflicting ideas as a necessary stage in the 
unfolding of this truth. In all evolution of dogma these 
birth-pangs are unavoidable. From unity in thought emerge 
several seemingly divergent opinions. In the friction that 
follows, the sparks burn away the dross of falsehood or 
inaccurate statement, leading to a final reunion where man 
has gone a step further in the knowledge of divine revelation. 
As to-day with the theorist on the Holy Sacrifice, so it must 
have been in the fourteenth century with the Dominicans 
and Franciscans as regards our Lady. The Dominican kneel- 
ing to ‘‘advocata nostra,’’ whom he felt had been redeemed 
like himself; the Franciscan reciting his ‘‘Little Office’ in 
honour of her whom he regarded as the purest lily, ‘‘sine 
labe concepta.’’ There was conflict in idea and in piety, but 
from this rose a complete synthesis, which showed that our 
Lady was conceived without sin through the merits of her 
Son. 

If now we have to bear with some variety of interpreta- 
tion, we look forward with greater eagerness to the time 
when the Church shall have defined the full doctrine of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, bringing unity and a deeper, more 
comprehensive, piety in the participation of these holy 
Mysteries. 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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PARISH PRIESTS, BEATIFIED AND CANONIZED 


IN Henri Ghéon’s Secret of the Curé d’Ars we read the 
following statement: ‘‘M. Vianney was terrified to learn that 
in the long roll of the ages not a single parish-priest had been 
raised to the Church’s altars as a saint. Popes had been 
canonized, cardinals, bishops, religious and laymen; but of 
parish-priests not one; not the shadow of one. The melan- 
choly inference was that there was no condition in the whole 
world in which sanctity was more difficult to attain.’’ 
(Translated and ed. Sheed & Ward, p. 123.) 

This statement is not merely a depressing one, but, if true, 
a disturbing one to clergy and laity alike. As a matter of 
historical fact we hope to show that it is an extremely in- 
accurate one. Who makes the statement? Not Ghéon, he 
records it. Not the Curé, he learnt it; but whether orally or 
by reading we are not told. 

In the first place, what exactly is meant by the office of 
parish-priest? Surely nothing else than the charge or, to use 
the canonical term, the cure of souls in a defined district. In 
this sense parish-priests have existed since the peace given to 
the Church by Constantine in the fourth century; possibly as 
early as the third century in the comparatively long gaps 
between the persecutions. What is meant by ‘“‘being raised 
to the Church’s altars as a saint’’? Does explicit or even 
tacit approval of a saint’s cult by the Holy See suffice? If the 
author of the statement insists on confining his phrase 
‘“‘raised to the altars’’ to formal canonization by the Holy 
See, then he weakens his argument drawn from the canoni- 
zation of Popes and Cardinals; for only two of the seventy- 
five Popes who find places in the calendar of the Church have 
been canonized by actual process, namely St. Celestine V 
and St. Pius V, whilst one, St. Gregory VII, received 
equivalent canonization; and of Cardinals, although a num- 
ber have had their cult permitted by the Holy See for certain 
provinces, dioceses, or religious orders, few have been for- 
mally canonized, namely SS. Peter Damian, Warin, Charles 
Borromeo, Robert Bellarmine, and our own beloved country- 
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man St. John Fisher. Another martyr of the Sacred College, 
St. Albert, Bishop of Liége, slain in defence of the rights of 
the Church in 1192, has his feast kept at Liége on November 
21st, on which day he is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology; but he has never been officially canonized. 

Many bishops who lived before the days of formal canoni- 
zation have their places in the Roman Martyrology, and 
many have been raised to the altars in the last nine centuries. 
Of a number of these it is undoubtedly true to say that they 
were living saints whilst still holding the lesser rank of 
parish-priests. Some religious orders can count their canon- 
ized and beatified sons in hundreds, and the total number of 
religious saints must run into thousands, but it is doubtful if 
more than a few hundreds, if as many, have been formally 
canonized. What is of interest to note, as bearing some 
significance on the question, is the number of religious saints 
who found either the beginning or the fulness of their sanctity 
in acting as parish-priests. An excellent example is found in 
the life of St. Peter Fourier, a Canon Regular, canonized by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1897. As a religious he was given charge 
of the parish of Mattaincourt, in which position he was a 
model of all the pastoral virtues, being filled with love of the 
poor, solicitude for sinners, and with the spirit of prayer. He 
was styled ‘‘the Good Father of Mattaincourt.’’ He was 
afterwards General of his Congregation of Canons Regular 
of Our Saviour, of which he was the founder, and died in 
1649. The Dominican, John of Cologne, one of the Martyrs 
of Gorcum canonized by Pope Pius IX in 1867, was, at the 
time of his arrest, acting as parish-priest of Hornar in 
Holland, and two of his fellow-martyrs, St. Adrian Becanus 
and St. James Lacop, both Premonstratensians, were re- 
spectively parish-priest and curate of Munster in the same 
district. St. Dominic, the founder of the Friars Preachers, 
is said to have acted for some time as parish-priest of 
Fanjeaux in the south of France. 

There are not a few instances of men entering a religious 
order after already attaining a high degree of sanctity as 
parish-priests. St. John of Sahugun after his ordination in 
I445 was made Canon of Burgos and presented to several 
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PARISH PRIESTS, BEATIFIED AND CANONIZED 


benefices; but his conscience disturbed him to such an extent 
that he surrendered all but the poorest of them, which he 
served with the greatest fidelity, saying Mass daily, a matter 
for admiration in those times, and preaching and catechizing 
assiduously. We are told that his personal sanctity produced 
a complete reformation in the city of Salamanca wherein 
his little parish lay. After a dangerous operation he took the 
habit of the Augustinians, but continued to labour assidu- 
ously for souls. In 1479 he died from the effects of poison 
administered to him by an abandoned woman whose para- 
mour he had converted. He was canonized in 1690, and his 
feast is kept in the Roman Martyrology on June 12th, asa 
double, but at Salamanca, where he is the principal patron, 
as a feast of the first class. In 1132 the parish-priest of 
Gargrave near Leeds joined the Cistercians and became 
Abbot of Newminster near Morpeth. He died on June 7th, 
1159, and under the name of St. Robert of Newminster his 
feast is kept in his order on that day. One more example will 
suffice, that of Blessed Gonsalvo of Amaranthe, a Dominican 
whose cult was approved by Pope Pius IV in 1560. He was 
parish-priest of Riva de Vizella in Portugal in the thirteenth 
century, and left his parish in charge of his nephew, a priest, 
whilst he went on pilgrimage. His legend tells us he was 
absent fourteen years, and on his return, perhaps over- 
optimistically claimed his parish; but his undutiful nephew 
set the dogs on him, mistaking, or pretending to mistake, 
him for a tramp. Gonsalvo meekly accepted this rebuff and 
settled himself as a hermit until Our Lady appeared and 
directed him to enter the newly founded order of Domi- 
nicans. After his profession he returned to his hermitage, 
where he died in the odour of sanctity on January roth, 
about 1259. 

These cases however do not really answer the difficulty, 
for it would seem from the phrasing of the statement that the 
reproach, if it be such, is made against the Secular clergy; 
and how unfairly we will now try to show. What has already 
been said may have done something to dispel ‘‘the melan- 
choly inference that there was no condition in the whole 
world in which sanctity was more difficult to attain,’’ and 
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the following instances of priests who have been canonized, 
beatified, or possess an approved cult will be sufficient proof. 
We cannot hope to give anything like a complete list of those 
priests in charge of souls who through ‘‘the long roll of the 
ages’’ laid down their lives for the Faith and for the sheep 
entrusted to their care. This list must be very great, includ- 
ing as it must the majority of the priests slain during the 
Roman and other persecutions, a list that is daily being 
added to in unhappy Spain. 

England can well be proud of two beatified parish-priests 
put to death under Henry VIII, Blessed John Hale, parish- 
priest of Isleworth, martyred in 1535, and John Larke, 
parish-priest of Chelsea, executed at Tyburn in 1544. St. 
Thomas More, who as Lord Chancellor had presented him 
to this benefice, was also one of his parishioners and fre- 
quent server of his Mass. It speaks much for the holiness of 
his life that St. Thomas should choose him for his own 
parish. Four of the nineteen glorious martyrs slain at 
Gorcum by the Dutch Calvinists on July oth, 1572, were 
secular priests, St. Leonard van Wieckel, parish-priest of 
Gorcum, with his curate, St. Nicholas Poppel, St. Anthony 
Wouters, parish priest of Heinot near Dortrecht, and St. 
Godfrey Duynen, an old man of seventy, in charge of a small 
parish in Gorcum. St. Anthony had for a long period lived 
a life of open scandal, but atoned for his crimes by a stead- 
fast refusal to betray his faith amidst excruciating tortures. 
St. Godfrey, we have said, was advanced in years and when 
he and his companions were led away to martyrdom some 
of the bystanders urged his release, saying he was a doting 
old man. The reply they received was that if he had head 
enough to say Mass he had head enough to be hanged, and 
hanged he was with the rest of the glorious band. 

Amongst the martyred parish-priests must be mentioned 
two who suffered death in defence of the seal of Confession, 
St. John Nepomucene and Blessed John Sarkander. After 
severe tortures followed by the most flattering promises of 
riches and dignities, John Nepomucene was drowned in the 
Moldau by order of the impious Emperor Wenceslaus in 
1393- Blessed John Sarkander, born in 1576, became parish- 
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priest of Boskowitz in 1613 and of Holleschau in Moravia in 
1616. Because he refused to divulge a confession made to 
him by an enemy of the Hussites, he was falsely accused of 
having incited the Poles to invade the country. Though 
thrice racked with frightful ferocity, and his sides burnt with 
pitch and sulphur, he survived this treatment a month and 
died of his wounds in prison on March 17th, 1620. Pope 
Pius IX beatified him in 1859. 

St. Walhere, whose feast is kept throughout the diocese of 
Namur on June 27th, was parish-priest of Onhaye in Bel- 
gium, and rural dean. In this later capacity he had to 
correct his own nephew, the parish-priest of Hastiére, for his 
dissolute life. This monster—he was nothing less—waylaid 
his uncle by night, slew him, and threw his body into the 
_ Meuse whence it was recovered and honourably interred in 
his own church, where it is still visited by pilgrimages. We 
are left in the dark as to the nephew’s fate. St. Walhere’s 
death took place at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

If it is still further objected that none of these were canon- 
ized as parish-priests but as martyrs, then there remains this 
final question: are there any members of the secular clergy 
whose veneration is allowed by the Holy See by one of the 
three modes, canonization, beatification, or approval of cult? 
The following short notices will, we feel confident, put the 
matter beyond all doubt. 

In the Roman Martyrology, under the date June Ist, we 
read: ‘‘In Umbria, the feast of Saint Fortunatus the priest, 
glorious for his virtues and miracles.’’ This saint of the fifth 
century attended to the spiritual needs of the people of 
Torrita in Umbria and lived by manual labour, greatly 
assisting the poor from his earnings. He is the principal 
patron of the city of Montefalco. Under the 13th of June we 
find in the Martyrology, ‘‘In the territory of Viviers the feast 
of Saint Ostian, priest and confessor.’’ Ostian was pastor of 
Viviers at some period in the sixth century. The Bollandists 
quote Ghinus as playing upon the saint’s name in his eulo- 
gium ‘‘devote offerens Deo, coeli ostium invenit opertum.”’ 
An early French parish-priest was St. Amabilis of Riom in 
the Auvergne, who died on November Ist about the year 
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475. Although his fame was widespread we know no other 
facts of his life, but his relics were said to heal snake-bite. 
His feast is kept at the Cathedral of Clermont on October 
18th. 

St. Severus, whose feast is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology on February 15th, was parish-priest of Intero- 
crea in the Abruzzi, and lived in the first half of the sixth 
century. St. Gregory the Great relates the following story 
concerning his pastoral work. One day when occupied in 
attending his vineyard he was called to a sick parishioner, 
but delayed for some time to finish some small task. At 
length he set out for the man’s house but was met by a 
crowd of people lamenting his delay and crying out that 
there was no further use in his coming as the sick man was 
already dead. Overcome with horror at his fault and crying 
out that he was a murderer, he hastened to the dwelling and 
there prostrated himself by the side of the dead man, loudly 
lamenting his negligence and shedding tears of such heart- 
felt contrition that God raised the dead man to life again. 

Another St. Severus has his feast observed in the cathedral 
of Tarbes and Lourdes, on September 5th. He lived in the 
sixth century and was parish-priest of Bigorre in France. 
St. Gregory of Tours, quoted by the Bollandists, relates that 
he served two churches that lay about twenty miles apart, 
and on Sundays he celebrated Mass in each of them. Once, 
being late, he vigorously spurred his horse and severely 
dashed his head against an overhanging bough. In a moment 
of impatience he cursed the tree root and branch. He had 
occasion to remain a few days at the second church and on 
his return found the tree completely withered. Struck with 
remorse for his want of patience, he prayed to God to restore 
it to life, whereupon it again burst into leaf. 

St. Gamelbert, parish-priest of Michaelsbuch in Lower 
Bavaria, was declared Blessed by Pope Pius X in 1909. 
Born at the same place early in the eighth century he be- 
came a soldier, but gave up this career for the priesthood 
and was appointed to the parish of his native town, where 
he worked for fifty years teaching and ministering to his 
people and rooting out paganism. He died on January 17th, 
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about 790. His body lies under the high altar of the parish 
church. 

England at this same period is credited with a saint who 
worked as a pastor of souls at Elst in Holland, St.Werenfrid, 
the companion of that great English apostle St. Willibrord, 
first bishop of Utrecht. Though Werenfrid himself princi- 
pally did apostolic work as a missionery, he certainly had a 
particular charge of souls at Elst. His death took place 
in 760, and his feast on August 14th is celebrated in the 
metropolitan cathedral of Utrecht. The Bollandists resist the 
claim that he was a Benedictine, maintaining that he was a 
secular priest. St. Florinus, parish-priest of Remiis in Swit- 
zerland, has also claims on this country, his father being a 
Briton who married a converted Jewess. It is related in his 
life that his parents went on pilgrimage to Rome and then 
settled in Switzerland, where their son was born. The parish- 
priest of Remiis, Alexander, educated him for the priest- 
hood, and on his death Florinus took over his charge. He 
died on November 17th, 856; his tomb is still a place of 
pilgrimage. His feast is kept as a double of the first class in 
the cathedrals of Chur, Brixen, and St. Gall. Of alleged 
English birth is St. Grimoald, parish-priest in the twelfth 
century of Pontecorvo, now a cathedral city, where his feast 
is kept on September 30th, but he is commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology on the previous day. He died in 1137. 
The Bollandists deny his English birth. Another English 
parish-priest abroad was St. William of Pontoise, so called 
after his parish which he served until his death in 1193. He 
was held in high esteem by the great king, Philip Augustus, 
in whose palace at Pontoise he died. His feast is celebrated 
at Pontoise on May Ist, but at Versailles on the following day. 

Blessed Thomas Helye deserves inclusion here as having 
worked as a parish-priest at Saint-Maurice in the diocese of 
Coutances. He remained a secular priest but spent the last 
years of his life giving missions in parts of Normandy. He 
died on October roth, 1257, and was beatified in 1857. 
Davanazato, parish-priest of S. Lucia in Cassiano in Tus- 
cany, who died in 1295, is included in some lists of Francis- 
can saints, but does not seem to have had his cult approved, 
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although the Bollandists and Holweck place his feast on 
July 7th. Like the Curé d’Ars he was a Franciscan ter- 
tiary. Blessed Bartolo Buonpedoni became parish-priest of 
Pecchioli in Italy in 1250 and led a most saintly life there for 
thirty years. In 1280 he became a leper and died in a leper 
hospital after twenty years of suffering in 1300. His feast, 
first instituted in 1499, was approved and his cult confirmed 
by Pope Pius X in 1910. Less well known is Blessed John, 
parish-priest (plebanus) of the church of San Giovanni in 
Venice,who died in 1348 and was beatified by Pope Boniface 
IX in 1400. 

But after St. John Vianney the most glorious example of 
the parochial priesthood was St. Ivo Hélory, canonized by 
Pope Clement VI in 1347. This great man, patron of lawyers, 
was born at Kermartin near Tréguier in Brittany on October 
17th, 1253. He studied theology and canon law at Paris, 
and the civil law at Orleans. Called to Rennes he was 
appointed diocesan judge, but at the request of his own 
bishop took up the same post at Tréguier. In 1284 he was 
ordained priest, and three years later gave up all his offices 
with their emoluments to become parish-priest, first of 
Tedrez and then of Lovannec where he remained until his 
death in 1303. As a parish-priest he was in every way a 
model, zealous in administering the sacraments, in preaching 
and instructing his people: and he was ever at the command 
of his neighbouring clergy for special sermons, for which his. 
knowledge of Latin, French, and Breton well fitted him. 
His charity passed all known bounds. He stripped himself 
of all his money, and not infrequently gave in alms the very 
clothes off his back. One morning he found a tramp asleep 
on his doorstep, and for the unconscious breach of hospi- 
tality due to a locked door, punished himself the following 
night by sleeping in his turn on the doorstep, insisting more- 
over that the tramp should occupy his bed. We hope for the 
beggar’s sake that it was a different bed from the one the 
saint was accustomed to use, otherwise it is doubtful which 
was the more comfortable, or, rather, less comfortable, for 
when he was a young priest St. Ivo’s couch consisted of a 
straw mat with a book or stone for a pillow, and towards the: 
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end of his life became still more comfortless, for a hurdle of 
twigs had replaced the straw. He further exercized his spirit 
of charity by selling all his corn and distributing the value of 
it to the poor. When urged to wait and watch the market 
before selling, he replied that he might die before he could 
dispose of it. In addition he built a hospital for the sick in 
which he often served the sick with his own hands. His death 
took place on May roth, 1303, and his feast is kept on that 
day. He is incorrectly stated to have been a Franciscan 
tertiary. St. Ivo’s case alone is sufficient to refute the state- 
ment which we have considered at such length, for although 
he lived a most saintly life as a student and as a diocesan 
official, his full sanctity was acquired in that quiet and con- 
tinuous work for souls which is the glory of a parish-priest’s 
life. 

Our apology, if we have wearied the reader with an un- 
toward burden of facts and dates, is that the Curé was not 
the last priest to be worried by the statement we set out to 
refute. More than once we have been asked if it were true 
that no parish-priest has been declared a saint, and when we 
answered in the negative the famous statement has at once 
been put forward as an objection. God alone knows the 
number of his saints, but how many of us remember and 
revere the memory of holy priests we have known, or under 
whose charge we may have lived. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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PLAIN TALKS ON FUNDAMENTALS 
II. God and the Creeds 


WE have seen, in the first place, how indispensably, su- 
premely necessary it is for us to know God—necessary for 
us even in order to know ourselves and to be ourselves and 
to fulfil the purposes for which we exist. We have seen too 
what sort of a knowledge this is—not an abstract, academic 
knowledge, but a knowledge which we have to live, a know- 
ledge which must permeate our whole being and give unity, 
direction, purpose to all we think or say or do; that it is also 
a knowledge of a Person, a personal God; not the knowledge 
of an abstract science or system; that, nevertheless, if we are 
to know God we must have some sort of creed, some sort of 
dogma. Our minds are so made that knowledge cannot be 
conveyed to us or by us except through words, by stringing 
together ideas in sentences, formulas, propositions. A creed- 
less religion is an impossibility. We must conclude, therefore, 
that if the knowledge of God is necessary for us, so too must 
be dogmas, creeds, doctrines. We cannot do without them. 

We must now take our inquiry a short stage further. For 
we are no pragmatists. We cannot jump to the immediate 
conclusion that because dogmas work, because they are 
necessary to our mental make-up, dogmas and creeds are 
therefore true or even can be true; still less that the dogmas 
and creeds of the Catholic Church are true. But, in order 
to approach the question of their authority and truth, we 
must first deal with an important preliminary question: 
quite apart from the authority and truth of the actual dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, how can any dogma or statement 
about God be true; how can any human words be valid to 
convey or express knowledge of God? To put the same 
question in another way, what sort of truth, what sort of 
validity do we claim for the words of Holy Scripture, for the 
creeds and dogmas and all the definitions of the Popes and 
Councils and the answers in the catechism? 

For obviously, as those who want a “‘creedless religion’ 
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constantly remind us, this does, at first sight, present a 
difficulty. These people tell us, and tell us quite truly, that 
human ideas and the human words which express those 
ideas are infinitely inadequate to express the Infinite. You 
cannot, they tell us, bottle up the Absolute in a formula. In 
more simple language, we cannot form the remotest idea 
what God is like. And since human words are the expres- 
sions of human ideas, no words can convey to us any idea 
of God. 

Now, there is a certain amount of very important truth 
behind this objection to creeds and dogmas. No man has 
seen God at any time. True, we hope one day to see Him 
face to face, to know Him even as we are known. We believe 
that by His almighty power our finite minds will be so 
strengthened that they will be enabled to behold the Infinite. 
But at present, in this life, it is not so. Any knowledge we 
can claim to have of God is, to use St. Paul’s phrase, to see 
Him as it were in a glass, in a dark manner. We know that 
the highest knowledge the greatest saint can have of God is 
infinitely inadequate. We assert, with St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that the highest and most accurate knowledge we can have 
of God in this life is the knowledge that He transcends in- 
finitely the very highest and noblest idea that we can form of 
Him. There is a very real sense in which the greatest mystics, 
those who know God best, are the greatest agnostics, for it 
is they who are most conscious of the incomprehensibleness, 
the ineffability, the Mystery, of God. Their very knowledge 
is darkness; they are, to use their own language, plunged in 
the ‘‘cloud of unknowing’’ where they realize to the full the 
utter incapability of our finite minds to know the infinite 
God. Very truly we may say that the more we know about 
God the less we find we know; and conversely, the less we 
know about Him the more confident we are that we know 
Him. 

Are we then to conclude that we can think nothing, say 
nothing, about God? Are we to deny that we can attain to 
any truth about God? Are we to assert that all creeds, 
dogmas, doctrines, all assertions about God are utterly 
invalid and valueless? Are we to say (as some have said) 
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that it is equally false and futile to say that God is good and 
God is bad; that He is love and that He is hate; that there 
is intelligence and will in God and that there is not intelli- 
gence and will in God; that God exists and God does not 
exist; that there are one, two, three, four, five, or five 
hundred persons in God; that Jesus Christ is God and not 
God? Are we to give up all hope of what we have seen to be 
absolutely necessary for us, namely that we should somehow 
know God, and that words should convey to us truth about 
God? 

The answer is, of course, an emphatic negative. And it 
would be an emphatic negative even if God had not revealed 
Himself to us in Jesus Christ. And it would be an emphatic 
negative because, although no man has seen God at any 
time, although no man has or can see God face to face, yet 
we can and do, as St. Paul says, see Him as it were in a 
glass, a mirror, in a dark manner. We cannot see God, but 
we can see the reflexion of God. For although we cannot see 
or hear or form any adequate idea of God, yet we can see 
and hear and think about things that reflect God, that tell us 
about God, that in some measure reveal God to us. 

For God is, in the first place, reflected in Nature. In St. 
Paul’s words, ‘‘The invisible is clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made by Him—His eternal 
power and His divinity.’’ We cannot see God: but we can 
see trees and flowers and hills and valleys and seas and 
clouds and stars. And we can see, not the works of nature 
only, but the great works of the art of man—paintings and 
poetry and symphonies and cathedrals and locomotives. 
There is not a thing that we can see or hear that will not tell 
us, if we think about it, of God. 

There is not a thing that we can see or hear, in nature or 
in art, in the world around us or in our own consciousness, 
that does not tell us, in the first place, that God is. For if we 
think about it we shall find that we cannot explain a single 
phenomenon adequately and completely unless we conclude 
that there is a God. We cannot explain the smallest, meanest 
thing—not a breath of wind, a flash of light, the flicker of an 
eyelid—if there be not a First Cause, an Ultimate Explana- 
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tion, whom we call God. This is not the place to work out 
the scientific formulation of the arguments for the exis- 
tence of God. We are here concerned only to state our 
position, to show how we can justify our assertion that we 
can and must make statements about God which are true 
and valid, and reject others as false and invalid. And we 
maintain that our own experience of the world around and 
within us compels us to conclude that the statement ‘‘There 
is a God’’ is a true statement, and that the statement ‘There 
is no God’’ is a false and foolish statement. 

But nature reveals more to us than the bare fact that God 
exists. It compels us to further statements regarding the 
very nature of God. For as the handiwork of the artist not 
only compels us to conclude that the artist existed, but tells 
us also something of the artist himself, and as the perfection 
of the work of art reveals the perfection of the artist, so does 
the handiwork of God compel us to conclude something of 
the perfection of God. We find in creation, for instance, 
truth, goodness, beauty. We are compelled, therefore, to 
attribute truth, goodness, beauty to Him who created. And 
because God is God and infinite, we know that we must 
attribute that goodness, truth and beauty to God in an in- 
finite degree—we know that the goodness, truth and beauty 
of God infinitely surpass the goodness, truth and beauty of 
His works. In God’s creation we discover all manner of 
other perfections—intelligence, will, love, for instance. And 
even in inanimate things which have no intelligence and will 
there are abundant signs that they are the product of intelli- 
gence, will and love. 

Such considerations lead us a step further. We are 
compelled to say that the statements that God is truth, is 
goodness, is beauty, is intelligent, is love are true state- 
ments; and that the contrary statements that God is false- 
hood, is evil, is ugliness, is blind force, is hate are untrue. 
These truths we call the truths of natural theology, that is to 
say truths about God which are revealed to us by nature. 
We are not at present concerned to discuss them in detail: 
we are interested in them solely because they show that, in 
spite of the fact that God is infinite and ineffable and in- 
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visible, in spite of the fact that no man has seen God at any 
time, we are nevertheless compelled, simply by using our 
eyes and our ears and our brains on the world around us 
and within us, to conclude that certain statements and words 
about God are true, and that others are false. 

There is, of course, nothing specifically Christian or 
Catholic about these truths concerning God revealed to us in 
nature. Any pagan could, and many do, reach the same 
conclusions. But we believe that we have another, a much 
more important source of information about God. ‘‘No man 
has seen God at any time.’’ The text goes on: ‘‘The only 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father has declared 
him.’’ We believe that though no man has seen God, yet 
One Who has seen God, Who has dwelt with God, Who is 
the Son of God, has come among men, come into our world, 
our history, has Himself became man, and has told them in- 
finitely more about God than they could have found out for 
themselves, has in fact revealed God Himself to them in His 
own Person. Of that self-revelation of God in and by Jesus 
Christ we shall have more to say subsequently, for this is the 
source of all specifically Catholic dogma. At the moment it 
is enough to realize that doctrines, statements about God, are 
possible in themselves as well as necessary for us. Although 
it is true that God is invisible, unseen and incomprehensible, 
although we cannot form any adequate idea of what God is 
like, although He infinitely surpasses the very highest idea 
we can form of Him, yet we can and must assert that certain 
words and statements about God are absolutely true and 
compel our assent, while others are false and must be denied 
and rejected. 

That knowledge may be very imperfect, inadequate— 
often it is merely negative. But, as St. Thomas tells us, the 
tiniest hint of knowledge about God far surpasses in value 
and importance the most perfect knowledge we can have of 
anything else. 

PRZDICATOR. 

























EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


LAY DOMINICANS. The September number of DOMINICAN 
ANNALS (3d. post free from St. Albert’s Priory, George 
Square, Edinburgh) contains the texts of the four stimulating 
addresses given to the Dominican Tertiary Congress at 
London by the Father Provincial of the English Dominicans, 
the Prior of Oxford, the Provincial Director of Tertiaries and 
Fr. Henry St. John, O.P., respectively. The true purpose 
and character of the Dominican Third Order is widely 
misunderstood; it is no mere confraternity of Dominican 
admirers, it is an essential and integral part of the threefold 
Dominican Order with its own specific and indispensable 
function in the Dominican programme of “‘handing on to 
others the fruits of contemplation.’’ Father Provincial 
explained that: 

A tertiary is one who tries to live in the spirit of a religious 
Order, who tries to live his life under the banner of St. Dominic. 
Everyone must practise poverty, chastity and obedience. We 
must all detach our hearts from possessions. . . . Whatever state 
of life we may live in, we must all observe chastity and obedience; 
we must all obey. A tertiary tries to live his life for the love of 
God. That must always be the motive of everything he does. In 
trying to live up to that ideal, all tertiaries are following out the 
law of charity, striving to love God with all their minds, with all 
their hearts, with all their strength. That is the fulfilling of the 
whole law. 


The Prior of Oxford, speaking on the words of St. Paul, 
Whosoever shall follow this rule, peace on them and mercy, 
lucidly showed that some rule of life is a necessity for all. 
Rule is not an irksome duty imposed by God for His own 
benefit; ‘‘God desires us to seek these things that we may be 
perfect; this is the will of God, your sanctification, your 
realization, your perfection, your eternal happiness.’’ He 
then went on to explain the particular characteristics of the 
rule of the tertiaries, the lay Dominicans, a rule designed 
that layfolk may take their share in the distinctive Domi- 
nican apostolate: 

Those of you who belong to this Third Order of St. Dominic 
have in your power first of all the means of your own sanctifica- 
tion, but that is not all. The members of St. Dominic’s Order are 
apostles, and apostles are needed to-day, apostles who will, first 
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of all and above all, by the sanctity of their own lives give back 
to men that understanding of truth, that sanity which comes from 
the realization of the meaning of the Incarnation. We who call] 
ourselves Christians have a mission to bring back to mankind the 
knowledge of Christ. It is a shame that our Third Order has 
come to be regarded as a pious association of the few for the 
salvation of the souls of its members. It is a militia, an army, 
which belongs to the first rank of the fighting forces of the Church, 
It is a vocation. Above all, it is a living under a rule, a giving up 
of our own will, being willing to submit ourselves to the will of 
another. The rules of the Third Order are but few. But it is not 
the rules that matter, but the Rule and the spirit of the Rule; and 
those who have the privilege of being followers of Dominic have 
also the special-privilege of sharing in that spirit of Dominic which 
was the development in his own soul of the spirit of Our Lord 
Himself. In this Rule you yourselves will find that peace which 
the soul demands, that peace which is not a thing of this world, 
but a peace of the soul in heaven; and you will find it not only 
for yourselves but also for others. 


_ Fr. St. John followed with a detailed, closely-reasoned 
analysis of the function of Dominicans generally, and ter- 
tiaries in particular, in the peculiar conditions of the modern 
world. He showed the close parallel between those condi- 
tions and those prevailing in Languedoc when St. Dominic 
founded his Order. 


The religion of Christ which we profess is a tremendous dyna- 
mic force, capable of revolutionizing the world to-day as it 
revolutionized it in the past; a force infinitely greater in its power 
to regenerate mankind than that of any human creed or philo- 
sophy. And yet our Christianity accomplishes so little, effects so 
little in our own lives, has so little impact on the lives of those 
amongst whom we live. Why is it? Why is it that, possessing this 
tremendous power, this dynamic force, which might and should 
control and rule the world, we hardly escape from the charge, 
which our enemies bring against us, that the world has succeeded 
in gaining control and rule over us? The answer lies surely in 
ourselves. That so often, though we ‘‘know our Faith’’ as the 
saying goes, we are lacking in the spirit of contemplation; we 
have not really proved its depths and realized all its implications, 
we have not really carried its truths into every department of our 
lives, or realized its bearing on the lives of those around us. We 
are devout and punctilious in our religious duties, as good prac- 
tising Catholics, but whole areas of our lives are still untouched 
by the spirit of the gospel. And so because our religion tends to 
be a private affair between ourselves and God, an individual 
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transaction which takes little account of our neighbours as our 
brethren in Christ, we are lacking in the spirit of Apostolic Zeal, 
the essential characteristic of which is a burning desire to share 
the good news of the gospel with those around us. And because 
we are lacking in Apostolic Zeal, we see no need for the ascetic 
life, which will deny itself to the utmost in order that the good 
news of the gospel may be preached. 


Contemplation, apostolic zeal and the ascetic spirit, he 
considered, are our three great needs, and it is just these that 
the Dominican Third Order provides: 


That, then, is your Apostolate as Dominican Tertiaries; the 
Apostolate of Catholic Action; Dominican Catholic Action; for 
there is a special Dominican vocation, a special work which can 
only be done by Dominicans, a work for which is needed an 
outlook on life and a way of approaching its problems which is 
distinctively Dominican, an outlook and approach which draw 
their inspiration from St. Dominic’s spirit, and are fostered by 
Dominican training and Dominican life. That special Dominican 
work will play an important part, so we believe, in the tremendous 
struggle for Christian principles which lies ahead. And you as 
members of St. Dominic’s Order and as sharers in his spirit have 
your place, an important place, in the doing of that work. It is 
through the impact of the Christian laity on the modern world 
that the Christian solution of the world’s problems will become 
effective, and the Dominican ideal has a tremendous part to play 
in that solution. 


MADRID AND BURGOS. While our Red and Pink and Infra- 
Red journals continue their propaganda for what they 
humourlessly represent as the Madrid junta’s struggle for 
‘“‘democracy’’ (with touching photos of wide-eyed militia- 
men on guard over ecclesiastical treasures), and while, on 
the other hand, Fleet Street awaits with curiosity the fruits 
(in net-sale statistics) of the Rothermere Press’s blood- 
curdling campaign for Civilization and Christianity, the 
Catholic Press abroad seems less convinced that the Spanish 
struggle between Right and Left is a clear issue between 
Right and Wrong. The general reaction of Catholics is well 
summed up in the French Dominican weekly, sept (Sep- 
tember II): 

Confronted by the horrors in Spain, Catholics throughout the 
world have reacted unanimously to deplore the killing of priests 
and nuns and the destruction of churches. Such sacrileges as 
these must touch us all to the quick. 
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But they are more reserved regarding the political issues be- 
tween the contending parties, and show themselves anxious not 
to identify too artlessly the cause of Catholicism with that of the 
insurgents. That many Catholics hope for the triumph of the 
insurgents is undeniable and very understandable, especially now 
that the new Madrid Government is directed by Largo Caballero, 
the ‘“‘Spanish Lenin.’’! Even those Catholics who were able, a 
month ago, to consider the Madrid government to be the lawful 
one, feel differently to-day towards what has become a Marxist 
dictatorship when they consider the social and spiritual implica- 
tions of such a Moscow-inspired regime. This fact explains how 
the Bishop of Vitoria, in a pastoral letter of September rst, 
declares unhesitatingly that ‘‘Catholics must know that the vic- 
tory of the national army is indispensable if they truly hope that 
the infamies which Russian Communism has already perpetrated 
in some part of Spain be brought to an end.”’ 

French Catholics are well aware of that. But as has been said 
in Blackfriars .. . 


Follow quotations from the September Extracts and Com- 
ments and Cardinal Verdier’s moving appeal for peace and 
good-will. 

Not all Catholic periodicals, however, are confident that 
the victory of the insurgents will serve the best interests of 
religion. Says SOCIAL FORUM of Ottawa: ‘‘Christ on His Cross 
has a dignity and a moral power which no Marxian hatred 
can dispel. But Christ the servant of a Totalitarian State, 
granted liberty of cult which will take the minds of the poor 
off their misery, yet forbidden to open His mouth against 
violence, injustice and the denial of His social teaching, is 
a sight that must tear the heart of every true Christian.”’ 
And the Editor of the American COMMONWEAL (August 28) 
writes : 

Yet if we suppose that the Communists are beaten, the position 
of the Church is not for that reason made any easier. Spanish 
Fascism will be the antithesis to the radical social demands made 
by the revolutionists. Superficially it will also oppose anti- 
clericalism, because Fascism is traditionalistic and there is only 
Catholic tradition in Spain. But it will not liberate creative 
Catholic social energies, which have struggled to emerge during 
hundreds of years. Even if it wanted to it could not. A right 





1 But we may recall that a Brackrriars contributor has written: 
‘Largo Caballero, for all his Marxist paraphernalia of clenched fists and 
Red flags, his wild talk of civil war, and his soubriquet of ‘the Spanish 
Lenin,’ is of no deeper dye than the English Labour Party.’’ (April, 
1930, page 292.) 
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social order cannot be promulgated from on top. The change 
must start among farmers, in factories. The yeast of an all- 
leavening justice must work from the bottom of the dough. This 
is what the great Catholic moderates of Spain—the Jesuits, and 
the best of those round about Gil Robles—knew very well. But 
will the time ever be ripe for them? It is a brave and optimistic 
man who would say yes. Sometimes one is almost impelled to 
believe that the sacred freedom of the Church, so infinitely 
surpassing in value and nobleness all other freedoms, could in the 
long run be better served if a new army of apostles walked, 
through peril and tribulation, among the people—hounded by 
their triumphant enemies, expecting nothing but the glory of a 
wayside Cross. Perhaps that is only a romantic dream, the 
realization of which Heaven in its mercy would not permit and 
man in his weakness could not accomplish. But we cannot see 
any reason for stridently applauding the present rebels. The 
lessons of history are too plain for that. 

‘‘THUNDERINGS.’’ Commenting on the editorial legerdemain 
practised on an interview given by Mr. Eric Gill to THE 
DAILY WORKER, G.K.’S WEEKLY comments: ‘“‘It is to be 
regretted that The Daily Worker employs the same inferior 
journalistic methods as the capitalist press.’’ Penguin con- 
curs—with feeling. Under the stream-headline, ‘‘Roman 
Catholic indicts Press Lies,’’ the September 7th issue of the 
Communist daily prints a selection of quotations from our 
last Extracts and Comments. {Penguin is puzzled, and rather 
incredulous, to learn that he has ‘‘scarified’’ the Rothermere 
Press.) The accompanying comments are not unfair, but the 
substitution, in a quotation, of three stops for a sentence has 
made us say that the Catholicity of General Franco and the 
anti-God ideology of the Red leaders in Spain is “‘irrele- 
vant,’’ not to the ethics of atrocity-propaganda, but to the 
rights and wrongs of the opposing factions. THE UNIVERSE 
(September 11) says, ‘‘Strenuous protest must be made 
against the misuse by The Daily Worker of the September 
issue of Blackfriars’’—and thereupon repeats the selfsame 
misrepresentation of Penguin’s ‘‘deplorable communica- 
tion,’’? and goes on further to contrast it with the ‘editorial 





2 ‘‘We have no wish to repudiate anything we have written on the 
subject”’ is all that The Universe (September 18) had to say when 
we pointed out the misrepresentation. Indeed, the offence is repeated 
on the same page which reproduces News Review’s misquotation of 
the first seven lines of p. 705 of BLACKFRIARS omitting the crucial 
phrases ‘‘on that account’’ and ‘“‘not only does not follow, but.’’ No 
indication is given that the passage has been mutilated and its mean- 
ing, in consequence, seriously falsified.—PENGUIN. 
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policy of Blackfriars,’’ as manifested in last month’s Edito- 
rial. What inconsistency there is between condemnation of 
Red terrorism on the one hand, and condemnation of 
atrocity-propaganda, interventionism and the identification 
of the cause of Christianity with that of Right politics on the 
other, is left unexplained. The palm for misrepresentation 
must go, however, to NEWS REVIEW. In the September roth 
number of ‘‘Britains First Weekly Newsmagazine’’ (of the 
American, “‘snappy,’’ “‘know-all’’ variety) a headline an- 
nounces an ‘‘English Catholic Split,’’ which is related as 
follows: 


While Bishop Amigo, Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark, 
was writing a fierce anti-loyalist, pro-rebel screed to the Press 
Association, thousands of Catholics were reading an outspoken 
article in Blackfriars, monthly organ of English Dominicans, 
attacking Spanish Fascists and the British pro-rebel Press. 

Wrote Bishop Amigo: ‘‘Those who are called ‘rebels’ and 
‘insurgents’ are fighting for God and their country. It will be 
terrible of the ‘Reds’ obtain the victory. Their triumph in Spain 
would lead to troubles in other countries, and perhaps to a world- 
wide conflagration.’’ Immediately Blackfriars thundered back . . . 


We ‘‘immediately thunder back’’ while thousands of 
Catholics are still reading us and the Bishop of Southwark is 
still writing—it is all very confusing. We were, in fact, un- 
aware of His Lordship’s quoted pronouncement, with which, 
nevertheless, we find ourselves in heartiest agreement (with 
the obvious qualification that Moorish troops, at any rate, 
even if fighting for God, can hardly be said to be fighting for 
theiy country). It will indeed be terrible if the Reds win; but 
Penguin is not alone in questioning whether the victory of the 
insurgents will be in the best interests of religion either. It 
seems likely that the Church stands to lose either way. The 
English CATHOLIC WORKER (September) quotes WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE to the effect that: 


The Church in Spain appears to be between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. If she falls into the hands of a Left Government, pre- 
dominantly Communist, religion will be persecuted. ... If she 
falls into the hands of a Fascist Government, outwardly friendly, 
but having no roots in the will of the people, the Spanish workers, 
downtrodden for centuries, will not have justice done to them, 
and the day of reckoning will only be postponed. .. . 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER itself, realizing the impossibility of 
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yet reaching the full truth amidst the flood of interested pro- 
paganda, wisely suspends judgment on the Spanish situation 
beyond exposing the ‘‘delusion that the success of the 
‘Government’ forces in Spain means the establishment of 
democracy and social equity; means anything but the de- 
struction of Western civilization.’’ But it joins in warning 
against the exploitation of the religious persecution: 


Men are dying in Spain because they believe themselves to be 
in the right. Women and children are dying because they belong 
to those men. All that is decent and humane has gone up in 
smoke. And our Church is being bandied about by men who 
would use it as a convenience. Notice our Yellow Press (the 
Yellow Press is the newspaper the other man buys). Never before 
has the Church of Rome been praised by the ‘‘Daily ” and 
the ‘‘Daily .”’ But now its whole social teaching and outlook 
is being twisted by the proprietors of these newspapers in order 
that the particular racket they favour might find some support. 
Watch them. They are dangerous, for to-morrow they will abuse 
Catholicism as yesterday they did. If only the Catholic workers 
knew their religion and its social implications there would be no 
“Daily .’ And there would be no Spanish blood in the 
gutters. Neither would there be Moorish troops camping in our 
Spanish churches. Do you understand? 


We do; and the time may not be distant when there may 
be general thankfulness that some English Catholics have 
declined to be stampeded. 











THE CHURCH AND THE PROLETARIAT. Fr. Gillis, Editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, takes occasion of recent happenings 
in Spain to discuss the tragedy of the loss of the workers in 
‘“‘Catholic countries’’ : 


Why have we in certain countries lost the masses of the people? 
Perhaps the chief reason is that we have not made it clear that 
to-day, as in primitive times, the Church has a love and predi- 
lection for the poor. Not many wise, says St. Paul, not many 
mighty, not many noble, but the foolish and the weak and the 
base and the contemptible and the things that are not, hath God 
chosen. To say it in one word, our primary obligation is to the 
proletariat. Ugly word? Not at all! The Pope uses it again and 
again in his epoch-making encyclical on the social question. And 
it is not half so ugly as the word St. Paul uses, ‘‘Peripsema.’’ 

Now if we have lost the proletariat, if they turn against us at 
the first opportunity, something is wrong, perhaps with them, but 
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surely with us. Something is wrong, also, tragically wrong, with 
the Capitalistic system. If we hesitate to say so for fear of losing 
millionaire support, if we kotow to the rich, defend their injus- 
tices, seek their companionship while avoiding that of the poor, 
we are renegades from our calling. The poor see that fact if we 
do not. Their instinct in this matter is in the long run infallible. 
“‘I know mine and mine knows Me,”’ said the Poorest of poor 
men. And He declared that to the poor God reveals what is 
hidden from ‘‘the wise and prudent.’’ One explanation usually 
alleged for our not favoring the poor is that we dread to ‘‘stir up 
class against class.’’ But to align ourselves frankly with the poor 
is not to do injustice to the rich. If a rich man is irritated when 
we fight for the poor man, that is the rich man’s mistake. Yet our 
fear of stirring up a class-war is almost pathological. Jesus Christ 
had no such phobia. He said, ‘‘Blessed are ye poor,’’ and He 
didn’t hesitate to add, ‘“Woe to ye rich.’’ Take it or leave it; like 
it or lump it, such is the original, primitive authentic Gospel. If 
we insert weasel words to suck out the marrow of those terrific 
texts, if we are too mealy-mouthed to say what Christ said just 
as He said it, without adding a flock of ‘‘if’s’’ and ‘‘ands’’ and 
“‘howevers,”’ the poor, whose intellectual capacity may be medi- 
ocre, but whose instinctive recognition of friend and foe is all the 
sharper on that account, ‘‘get wise’ to us. And when in a riot or 
a revolution their inhibitions are released, they set fire to our 
ecclesiastical palaces, pillage our accumulated treasures, shoot us 
down and fling us into the blazing ruins. Those palaces, by the 
way, would never have been built, those stores of gold and silver 
and precious stones never accumulated, if we had continued to 
emulate the Poor Man of Galilee or His alter ego, the Poverello of 
Assisi. The proletariat in Umbria would not have murdered St. 
Francis. They knew what side he was on. If to-day the ‘‘under- 
privileged’’ (heavens! what a wishy-washy word) don’t know 
what side we are on, perhaps there is a reason apart from Diabo- 
lism and Bolshevistic propaganda. Let us not damn the poor 
man as a dangerous imbecile actuated by the devil. The poor 
man knows who’s who 


Fr. Gillis concludes with an application which touches us 
more closely: 


Recently in New York a movement was started—strictly prole- 
tarian—The Catholic Worker, to bring the Church into the slums 
and to retrieve for Christ souls that might otherwise be lost to 
Communism. One would imagine that churchmen would say 
spontaneously, ‘‘Now that is the sort of thing!’’ But some of 
them can see in the movement and its leaders no merit at all but 
only faults: ‘‘they are indiscreet; they are communists in dis- 
guise, traitors. They are anti-clerical.’’ Yes, but if they are, so 
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was Savonarola. And St. Bernard. And St. Catherine of Sienna. 
And St. Alphonsus. And every saint. If one will be critical one 
can condemn all the saints. St. Francis of Assisi got his dose of 
criticism. Conservative folk found fault with his peculiar antics, 
as Michol the daughter of Saul turned up her nose at David when 
he danced before the Ark. When Francis cavorted in the streets 
and through the fields pouring out his soul like the lark in ‘‘pro- 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art,’’ some captious listeners, I 
dare say, remarked, ‘‘All very poetic but likewise injudicious,’’ 
just as to-day comfortable spectators of a brave difficult experi- 
ment in practical sociology say, ‘‘Heroic indeed, but is it safe and 
sound?’’ Safe? The only unsafe course of conduct for the Church 
is to remain aloof from the victims of our merciless civilization. 
The only unsafe thing is to seek protection under the aegis of the 
rich and powerful. Remember the French Revolution. Remem- 
ber the Commune of 1870. Nearer at hand, recall Russia in 1917. 
And for the very latest up-to-the-moment example of what hap- 
pens when the proletariat suspects us of alliance with kings, 
autocrats, plutocrats, witness Spain. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WoRLD (September): A Compara- 
tive View of Agrarianism by J. F. Fichter, S.J.: a synthetic 
view of the back-to-the-land urge throughout the industrialized 
world. Whither Europe? by A. N. Raybould: a good general 
analysis of the situation of the Church in contemporary Europe; 
a new era of persecution which ‘‘may be the seeds of new life.”’ 


CLERGY Review (September): The Relationship between Mass 
and Benediction: the Abbot of Buckfast in an illuminating and 
original theological study shows the continuity of ‘‘extra- 
liturgical’ use of the Blessed Sacrament with the liturgy of the 
Mass. A thought-provoking distinction between Usury and 
Profit-making is drawn by Dom J. B. McLaughlin in an article 
which cannot be neglected by such as are concerned with the 
ethics of capitalism. 


CoLosseuM (September) contains, besides the items advertized in 
our last number, Marital Maladjustment and Social Disorder 
by Gerald Vann, O.P., The Chances of Humanism by Bernard 
Wall, and a ruthless exposure by T. A. Traversi of the bogus- 
ness of Charles Morgan and of the society for which he caters. 


CoMMONWEAL (August 21): Philosophy into Fiction by F. X. 
Connolly: the novel as the contemporary vehicle for ideas: 
‘‘The Catholic must be prepared to pay more attention to 
popular forms and less to the textbooks . . . he must be willing 
to cope with situations rather than with terms, with attitudes 
rather than with a terminology.”’ 
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Hoty Name Montuiy: The first number of a promising and 
lively new Dominican-edited periodical of the ‘“‘catholic 
Catholic’ variety from Australasia. 


IrR1isH Rosary (September): The Dominican Idea by Finbar 
Ryan, O.P. 


LiTURGY AND SocioLocy (‘‘Summer’’): Catholic Education—a 
Plea for Rebellion by Dorothy W. Coddington: challenging 
but constructive. 

Mont (September): The Wrong Fear of God by A. G. Herring; 
The Church in Finland (illustrated) by Marita Emeleus; St. 
Teresa and the Dominicans by Abp. Goodier: how the saint 
was guided in her prayer by Thomist theologians. 

THE TaBLeET is printing weekly instalments of G.K.C.’s auto- 

biography. 

PENGUIN. 
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REVIEWS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


FIRE ON THE EARTH. By Paul Hanly Furfey. (Macmillan; 8/6.) 


Here at last is the introductory textbook of specifically Catholic 
and supernatural sociology—the primer of the Christian Revolu- 
tion—for which we have been looking. It has all the requirements: 
it is readable, straightforward, simple (on the whole), fearless, un- 
compromizing, practical, evangelical, theological. It presents a 
sociology which is based on no worldly wisdom or opportunism, 
but is firmly rooted in Faith, Hope and Charity. Its sources and 
inspiration are the Scriptures, the teachings of Popes and Fathers, 
and the practical example of Jesus Christ and His saints. 

We can do no more than summarize the contents to indicate the 
value and importance of the book. Chapter I, Supernatural 
Sociology, shows Faith to be the indispensable foundation of 
distinctively Christian social thought and action; it contrasts what 
is tolerated by the Church in this sphere with what she requires of 
the thoroughgoing Christian, the practice of the saints with that 
of the average modern ‘‘good Catholic.’’ Chapter II, Divine Grace 
and the Social Problem (in places perhaps rather unnecessarily 
technical and ‘‘scholastic’’ in its treatment), contrasts authentic 
supernatural sociology with merely human philanthropy, and 
shows the vitalizing function of grace and the virtues, particularly 
of charity, in social life. Chapter III shows the fundamental 
importance of the idea of the Kingdom of God and of the mystical 
Body in Christian sociology, the role of the Mass and the several 
Sacraments in the scheme, and concludes by showing how these 
basic conceptions demolish the false distinction between obliga- 
tion to individuals and obligation to groups which is at the root 
of much contemporary injustice and misery. Chapter IV deals 
with the Kingdom of Satan—the ‘‘world’’ and the “‘rich’”’ (as a 
class)—and assures us that 

A thoroughgoing social Christianity must be an opposition move- 
ment. It must expect the antagonism of the most respected classes. 
Sometimes this antagonism may relax for a time into indifference, but 
the war goes on. There can be no peace. . . Christ predicted it: ‘“You 
shall be hated by all men for my name’s sake.’’ ALL men, that is to 
say, society as swayed by worldly leaders are our permanent enemy. 
‘‘The disciple is not above his Master. . .”’ 

Chapter V is on Political Action, shows how the State should 
co-operate harmoniously with the Church in the Kingdom of God, 
but tends in fact to serve the Kingdom of Satan, the ‘‘world,”’ 
and the ‘‘rich’’; discusses the consequent moral obligation of 
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Catholics to join in political action and the legitimacy of various 
ways and means. Chapter VI, Bearing Witness, treats of the 
necessity for developing Catholic social teaching and bringing it 
down to brass tacks: 


Some there are who believe in easy truths and easy methods. They 
would confine our social teaching to vague generalities about charity 
and justice and the brotherhood of man. There are those who, of set 
purpose, avoid the discussion of social and economic questions. It is 
easy to preach harmless generalities and there are easy ways of 
preaching them. It is easy to talk to a well-fed audience after a 
comfortable banquet in a good hotel. It is easy to pass resolutions 
and form vague committees. These things are easy. But suppose we 
had the courage to try the hard way! Suppose we were not afraid of 
being called unpatriotic and therefore dared to preach the Church’s 
full doctrine on war. ... Suppose we were not too much afraid of 
being called Red to preach the full economic doctrine of the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. Suppose we also dared to use hard methods, methods 
which involved real suffering. Suppose we made it a point to talk to 
those who do not agree with us. This is harder than talking to our 
friends. Suppose we were willing to use such extreme methods as 
picketing, heckling speakers, distributing literature to our enemies in 
the streets. ... If our witness-bearing is to be not merely coldly 
intellectual but persuasive as well, we must follow the bloody foot- 
steps of the saints. There is no other way. 


Chapter VII, The Technique of Non-Participation, shows 
the social importance of asceticism and ways of “‘mucking-in’”’ 
by ‘‘mucking-out.’’ The last chapter, The Pragmatic Test, 
is perhaps the best of all and deals effectively with the difficulty 
which has been haunting the reader’s mind—the workableness of 
so uncompromizingly supernatural a sociology. 

Dr. Furfey, Associate Professor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University of America, is not, as has been seen, content to enun- 
ciate principles, he constantly shows their very concrete applica- 
tions. British readers may regret that these applications are often 
to conditions peculiar to the United States (the book was written 
at the suggestion of the Archbishop of Baltimore, whose imprni- 
matur it carries). But little ingenuity will be required to make the 
necessary adaptations to our own local conditions. It is a book 
which should be read and pondered upon by every faithful 
Catholic; C.S.G. study-circles, in particular, should on no account 
neglect it. A pity it could not have been issued at a rather lower 
price. Victor Wuite, O.P. 


Le Rote Sociat Des IpEEs. By Max Lamberty. (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles; 22.50 B.frs.) 

The Civil War in Spain may well serve as a text for a review of 

this vivid, illuminating and seasonable book. What is the impel- 
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REVIEWS 


ling force behind that implacable savagery of assault and defence 
with its certain price, the blasted saplings of a nation’s man- 
hood? Such is not the outcome of a clash of personalities— 
this book is a telling refutation of the Belloc theme so especially 
provocative in that author’s Richliew. It is no Norse Saga trans- 
lated into high Castilian, no feud of families or chieftains. The 
protagonists in the Spanish business are Crusaders of mutually 
incompatible ideas. It is at once the purpose and achievement of 
this book that it examines the origins, traces the development, 
and analyzes critically these ideologies with a clarity that is 
particularly welcome in a world throttled with an overplus of the 
printed word. 

The first part of the book deals with the development of the 
ideas current in the social and political world of to-day. We are 
introduced to the inter-relationship of the eighteenth century pro- 
gress in the sphere of the natural sciences and the contemporary 
preoccupation with sociology. Emphasis on the remarkable ex- 
tension of human knowledge in the province of the natural sciences 
inevitably tended to throw into relief the central cosmic figure— 
man. The Theocentric attitude of the Middle Ages, undermined 
at the Reformation, hardly survived the glitter of the Age of 
Reason. But only with the advent of Darwinism could final 
emancipation be realized even from the shreds of Deism. With 
Darwin ‘‘Le miracle et le mystére sont 4 jamais jetés au ruisseau.”’ 
The reviewer was told by a physicist and one-time president of the 
British Association that it would only be a matter of a few years 
before what he called the human soul would be given its correct 
chemical formula. Throughout, the sequence of ideas is logically 
sound. We are led inevitably to the philosophy of individualism 
generally accepted to-day, whether the individualism of the unit, 
Vindividu individualiste, which condones the Lesbian, or the 
individualism of the state, nationalism or jingoism, which is the 
seed plot of war. 

The section that discusses the Great War is a recapitulation of 
much that we realized before but needs retelling lest we forget. 
The author, quoting Bismark, underlines the truth of that affair: 
‘‘Les complications diplomatiques sont proprement devenues des 
conflits entre négociants.’’ Here again we are put on our guard 
against a facile interpretation of events. ‘‘Gardons-nous cependant 
de croire que le drame fut provoqué par l’intervention isolée d’un 
monarque ou d’un ministre.’’ At this juncture I looked up a 
pamphlet that has long lain neglected on my shelves, Ernest 
Barker’s contribution to the 1914 Oxford Pamphlets. It is un- 
likely that M. Lamberty should have come across this now for- 
gotten piece of war literature, nevertheless it was illuminating to 
find how akin the two authors are in their insistence of the 
influence of philosophy in ordering events. 
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The section entitled La Technique du Coup d’Etat is particu- 
larly provoking especially when dealing with the characters of 
those successful opportunists who, gauging the temperature of the 
moment, have become the dictators of Europe. But on every 
page are sentences or paragraphs demanding close attention. A 
book such as this, studied where Catholic groups are vital enough 
to see the necessity of study, is indispensable. It can be a means 
towards the realization, under Grace, of that ideal yet not un- 
attainable society in which men should seek what all men of good 
will desire, ‘‘ce par quoi ils se ressemblent tous et non ce par quoi 
ils différent, c’est les engager 4 s’aimer au lieu de se détruire.”’ 

ARTHUR FRESSANGES. 


CHURCH AND STATE. Cambridge Summer School Lectures for 
1935. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 

Although the brief notice which we are able to give here of this 
book is long overdue, its tardy appearance may have the advan- 
tage of attracting the attention of many who have allowed the 
opportunity to pass of studying its most valuable pages. A more 
timely occasion could scarcely have been chosen by the Cambridge 
Summer School to unfold the Catholic Mind on the burning topic 
of Church and State. As Father Martindale, S.J., appositely 
expresses it in his last lecture of the series, so admirable are the 
papers ‘‘that the book which they will compose ought to be of the 
very first importance, and should be read all over England by 
very many who are not Catholics, and would be valuably trans- 
lated into French, Italian and German.’’ For the book is definitely 
constructive and stands as a solemn warning against State 
absolutism and its growing intensity in controlling the lives of 
individuals and nations. 

It is more than gratifying to observe that a very fair proportion 
of representative laymen have been given the opportunity of 
placing their scholarship and learning at the disposal of the public. 

Perhaps it is not over-bold to express the opinion that a little 
too much space has been given up to historical disquisitions, the 
complete accuracy of which it is not always easy to gauge or to 
disengage from the writers’ personal interpretation. Undoubtedly, 
it would seem, the main implications in a full discussion on Church 
and State are dogmatic, moral and legal. Not without satisfaction 
we have noticed that a due position has been given to Thomism in 
the formation of the classical Catholic doctrine of the two perfect 
societies. 

Whilst acknowledging the respective merits of each lecture, it is 
not so easy in all cases to agree entirely with the treatment or to 
subscribe to the views expressed. 

One of the most stimulating and thoughtful lectures is that on 
Authority and the Moral Order by Mr. Outram Evenett, who 
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though an eminent historian is not afraid to touch on law and to 
place it in its correct moral setting. To do this doubtless is less 
easy for those whose minds move in the world of history. Here 
too is included a good summary on Canon Law, but I do not 
think it can be admitted that there are any general ecclesiastical 
enactments the violation of which is not held to impute moral 
guilt, and only to involve punishment. To hold otherwise is at 
variance with the whole ecclesiastical penal system which may 
be crystallized in the phrase nulla poena sine culpa. The vice of 
nullity is not, properly speaking, penal. Nor is there historical 
or other proof that medizval litigation offered a loophole whereby 
to escape laws in themselves not binding in conscience. 

There is no solid ground for Father Bonnar’s contention that 
the Church does not wish to bind by her laws persons baptized 
outside the true Church. Positive legislation in fact points to the 
contrary. The claims of the Church which are the subject of this 
paper, are in the context mainly juridical, though the legal treat- 
ment is only timidly attempted. The juridical character of a 
society is insufficiently explained by the fact that membership 
entails mutual rights and duties, as these latter may be present in 
a non-juridical society. Again, granted the juridical perfection of 
the Church as a society, it should be unnecessary to argue further 
to her independence. Juridical perfection in itself is constituted 
by autonomy and independence. Further, the truth that the 
Church is an organized society is presupposed in any considera- 
tion of her legal claims. Her legal claims therefore are not upheld 
by demonstrating that she is a divinely organized society, but are 
rather deductions from that fact. Lastly, if the legislative power 
of the Church is to be effective it must embody executive autho- 
rity, and consequently should not be divided against it. In 
contemporary ecclesiastical law the jurisdictional power is divided 
more properly into legislative, judicial, and coercive. 

Obviously a work like the present cannot be justly commented 
on in all its parts, though the above reflections may be taken as 
indicating its general excellence and trustworthiness, even if as 
in all other human undertakings it is not exempt from rare 
imperfections. AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Le PROLETARIAT INDUSTRIEL. Par Goetz Briefs. Préface de J. 
Maritain. (Lumiére Ouvriére.) (Desclée de Brouwer; 10 frs.) 

In economic systems previous to our own the worker has been 
an owner and a free man or he has owned nothing and has been 
a slave. ‘‘But capitalism has embarked on this adventure: to 
associate among the ceaselessly growing masses of the people 
lack of property with complete personal liberty and political 
equality.’’ ‘‘To-day we can say,’’ continues the author of this 
book, ‘‘that the attempt to unite liberty with a permanent lack of 
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property was not a fit solution to secure social peace. The problem 
arises anew. . . .’’ It finds in this book a balanced and careful 
statement. The history of the concept ‘‘proletariat’’ is traced 
through the phases of its development from Saint-Simon and 
Sismondi to Lorenz von Stein and Karl Marx. The author’s 
experience of proletarian problems is coloured by social develop- 
ments in Germany since the years before the War and balanced 
by an amazingly wide reading. The demagogy and catastrophic 
generalizations of the Communist Manifesto are met by a criticism 
calm, sane and disintegrating, but I know of no communist who 
would concede that these criticisms really meet the communist 
argument. However, it was not in the scope of the present book 
to carry a philosophic war against dialectic materialism, rather 
to attempt an exposition of the nature, origin and development of 
that numberless class of the propertyless whose function in a 
society dominated by individualism and commercialism has been 
to produce an unfailing source of cheap labour-power without 
hope of any share in its direction or of more than a minimum 
share in its fruit. 

In discussing the directions taken by the proletarian movement 
heavy stress is laid on deep differentiations of interest and tem- 
perament within the proletariat itself. ‘Il y a sans doute de 
solides attaches entre la conscience prolétarienne et la conscience 
socialiste, mais seulement a la condition que certains présupposés 
particuliers soient réalisés. ... La miultiplicité des idées 
philosophico-sociales et des mouvements qui se sont manifestés 
dans le prolétariat prouve que la conscience prolétarienne com- 
porte une potentialité ouverte 4 de multiples déterminations. II y 
a un courant . . . qui se dirige vers le libéralisme et le syndi- 
calisme pur, un autre . . . dans la voie de traditionalisme, un 
autre dans celle du marxisme, un autre dans celle de 1’action 
violente. Chacun de ces courants réalise la synthése de données 
qui sont universellement prolétariennes et de conceptions patri- 
culiéres 4 tel ou tel groupe prolétarien.’’ 

In short the proletarian problem in one of its most important 
aspects is the familiar one of the dough and the leaven. 

BERNARD KELLY. 


BIOGRAPHY 
ButTLer’s LIvEs OF THE Saints. Vol. X. (October.) Edited by 
Herbert Thurston of the Society of Jesus and Donald Att- 
water. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 

The volume under review differs much from the original October 
owing to the increase in the Church’s Calendar and the necessity 
of curtailing many of Butler’s notices in order to keep within the 
bounds of one volume. In all there are one hundred and ninety- 
four notices, an advance of seventy-eight on the original work, 
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and of these many are of more than ordinary interest. The first in 
rank amongst the new feasts is the Motherhood of Our Lady to 
be observed on October 11, in accordance with the Decree of 
Pope Pius XI issued on Christmas Day, 1931. Of the new saints 
St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus probably takes first place in interest 
and her short biography here given is beautifully done, as also 
are those of St. Margaret Mary and St. Gerard Majella. In an 
appendix is an account of Blessed Anthony Mary Claret (beatified 
in 1934), founder of the Congregation of ‘‘The Missionary Sons of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary,’’ more commonly known as the 
‘“‘Claretians.’’ He was appointed Archbishop of Santiago in Cuba 
after he had already founded his Congregation in Barcelona. In 
1856 he resigned his diocese and returned to his work in Cata- 
lonia. Banished from his native land in one of the many Spanish 
persecutions of the nineteenth century, he died in exile near 
Narbonne in 1870, on October 24th. His religious have succeeded 
to a full measure of their holy founder’s zeal, and have been 
foremost amongst those slain in hatred of the Faith during these 
last weeks. 

In a footnote to the life of St. Louis Bertrand (why not use the 
old English word Lewis as do Butler and Wilberforce?) some 
censure is cast on this great missionary. ‘“The wholesale baptisms 
of natives who could not possibly have an adequate idea of the 
Faith and its obligations are tributes to the apostolic zeal rather 
than the prudence of such great saints as St. Louis Bertrand and 
St. Francis of Solano. They were often a source of embarrass- 
ment to their successors. When Father de Victoria, O.P., took 
over the vast diocese of Tucuman in 1581 he found there five 
secular priests and a few regulars, not one of whom could speak 
any of the local languages.’ Why St. Francis of Solano is here 
mentioned is not clear, seeing that Bishop Victoria had already 
held his see for eight years when the saintly Franciscan missionary 
reached the New World. We would certainly agree that a 
priest accepting converts inadequately instructed was acting im- 
prudently and, we would add, even sinfully. It would be an 
action that the Promotor Fidei (more commonly called the 
Advocatus Diaboli) would be certain to seize upon during the 
process of canonization. Now in the Bull of Clement X raising 
St. Lewis to the Altars of the Church it is expressly stated that he 
was endowed with the gift of tongues by which, like St. Peter at 
Pentecost, his hearers understood although he spoke his own 
language. Could not the saint’s words have wrought the same 
conversion in the hearts of his listeners as did those of the Apostle? 
‘They therefore that received his words, were baptized; and there 
were added in that day about three thousand souls’’ (Acts ii, 41). 
Moreover it seems certain that St. Lewis took care in instructing 
his neophytes. Father Wilberforce says: ‘‘Nor must it be sup- 
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posed that these immense numbers imply that the natives, ex- 
cited by his vehement preaching, were baptized without instruc- 
tion, and therefore without understanding the real nature of their 
act. It was, on the contrary, remarked by all who came across 
the converts of St. Lewis that they were thoroughly instructed in 
the Christian truths, and that they persevered with constancy in 
the true Faith’’ (Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, p. 169; Burns & 
Oates, 1882). Moreover, if exception be taken to the many bap- 
tisms of St. Lewis, what must be said of the far greater number 
administered by St. Vincent Ferrer, and the two glorious Jesuit 
missionaries St. Francis Xavier and St. Peter Claver? Of the 
latter it is related that during the long course of his missionary 
labours he baptized no less than three hundred thousand negroes. 
There is no need to dwell on the ‘‘wholesale baptisms’’ of the 
Irish by St. Patrick, of the Franks by St. Remigius, and of the 
English by SS. Augustine and Paulinus. 
WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


WRESTLERS WITH CHRIST. By Karl Pfleger. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6.) 

It is sometimes said that Communism is directed against 
pseudo-Christianity rather than against Christ and authentic 
Christianity. Whether this estimate of Marxism be accepted 
with or without qualification is not here under discussion, but it 
must occur again and again to the reader of the English transla- 
tion of Pfleger’s Geister die um Christus ringen, the German 
version of which was reviewed in BLACKFRIARS in May, 1935. 

As Catholics or as Orthodox six of the seven characters 
represented in its pages have this at least in common, that in 
no wise are they unvital, in no wise pseudo-Christian. Even 
to the seventh, André Gide, is the epithet inapplicable. He 
fought, he was given the victory—in his Si le Grain ne Meurt 
—and in the lull that follows battle, lost the Faith under the 
influence of the upraised Hammer and Sickle. Yet he, no 
more than Judas, is the type of the pseudo-Christian. Despair 
and hate are vices too capital for the shallows of the spiritual 
bourgeois. ‘‘But because you are neither hot nor cold I will spew 
thee out of my mouth.’’ So from these seven essays we are 
reminded of that fundamental truth that the measure of the 
height, the depth, and the breadth of our spiritual life is relative 
to our realization of Christ, our awareness of Him, and the angle 
of our Godwardness. Wrestle with Him, follow Him, flee Him, 
even deny Him, and yet in all these is He the object of our lives. 
Only when He is ignored or, worse, when His Name is prostituted 
by the world, do we see the apparel of the pseudo-Christian. 
These men, one and all, were aware of the long pursuit of the soul 
by God, and it is in this fact that the value of the book lies. 
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The author gives us so many good things, both the fruit of his 
own thought and quotations from his Wrestlers. In the prefatory 
essay, we are given a paragraph, on page 27, that is the keynote 
of the whole book: ‘‘The Church cannot be identified, without 
qualification, with the Christian world.’’ It was in facing this 
apparent contradiction that Bloy, especially, had his greatest 
difficulty. Yet even with him there was a realization of the true 
implication of Catholic Action, long years before Pope Pius had 
set the laity of the world on fire for that apostolate. ‘“With his 
intensely vital Catholic sentiment, it was impossible for Bloy to 
doubt that the universal priesthood of Christians left a place in 
the Church beside the official priesthood for the layman who 
preaches religious truth and ministers to souls. It is a view which 
has been officially sanctioned by the summons to Catholic Action. 
Every man in the Catholic camp, Bloy replied to his opponents, 
has his mission. Why should I alone have none?’’ Then we have 
a glimpse of Bloy in Catholic Action. Catholic thought owes 
Maritain to Bloy, under grace. To his home travel soul-troubled 
pilgrims half across Europe, and find with him the health they 
have been looking for. Wagner arouses in another a hunger for 
the Absolute, but it is Bloy who leads him to God. Nor need we 
wonder at this, for Bloy matched his sympathy with a profundity 
that astonishes. One at least of his aphorisms deserves to be 
pondered on: ‘‘Prayer is the work of free men, as work is the 
prayer of slaves.”’ 

A last word in general. . . . Is the attraction of these frequently 
published essays on literary men, whether examining their works 
or gauging their souls, an indication of modern sloth and super- 
ficiality? A critical essay is valuable either as a corrective to one’s 
own less wise judgments of an author read and studied, or as an 
incentive to become acquainted with a writer. It must be apparent 
even to the superficial observer that this is becoming less and less 
the case. A large body of readers is growing up who have no 
abashment in discussing the opinions and characters of authors of 
whose works they have read not even a page. The name of Péguy 
has been bandied about by many whose eyes have never read 
a sentence of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. In moderation, as 
keeping up with the reading capacity of its clients, a publishing 
firm does well to satisfy the ever present demand for the critical 
essay, but there is reason to believe that this type of publication 
is too prevalent at the moment. ARTHUR FRESSANGES. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 
The Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas was founded by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1880 with the aim of fostering, expounding, 
defending and promoting the philosophical teaching of St.Thomas 
according to the prescriptions and rules laid down in the famous 
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Encyclical Aeterni Patris. The Academicians, forty in number, 
are elected from among the most distinguished ecclesiastics and 
laymen in the philosophical field from all over the world. The 
proceedings and transactions of the Academy had been for some 
time published in a special Journal, but in order to provide a 
wider circulation it has been decided to publish a yearly issue in 
book form. The volume before us! contains the proceedings for 
the year 1934. 

In the first part we have ten papers dealing with the most 
debated problems of philosophy. Professor A. Masnovo of the 
University of Milan investigates the turning-point in the philo- 
sophical movement of the thirteenth century and shows the 
commanding importance played by Aquinas and how the innova- 
tions introduced by him—doctrina illa novella, as Archbishop 
Peckham in a strong letter to the Bishop of Lincoln called it— 
were destined to build up the most perfect and solid synthesis in 
philosophy. Of great historical value is Professor M. Grabmann’s 
admirable study on the much discussed metaphysical question of 
essence and existence. During the Hebdomada Thomistica held 
in Rome in 1923, Dr. Grabmann proved from thirteenth century 
unpublished documents that St. Thomas was considered among 
his contemporaries as the chief exponent of the real distinction 
between essence and existence. Especially decisive was the evi- 
dence of Siger of Brabant, as contained in the Quaestiones dis- 
covered by Grabmann himself in MS. 9559 of the Staatsbibliothek 
of Munich. Pére M. Chossat, S.J., took exception to this evidence 
and wrote a lengthy essay, which was published posthumously 
in 1932. Grabmann returns here to the problem, and after care- 
fully re-examining the data and answering the difficulties raised, 
he confirms his position and adds subsequently discovered evi- 
dence from scholars and Averrhoists of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Another controversial paper 
is that of the well-known philosopher J. Gredt, O.S.B., of S. 
Anselmo, Rome. All those who are acquainted with Aristotelian 
and Thomistic philosophy are aware of the vital part played by 
the theory of potentiality and actuality in the system. However, 
it does not receive the approval of some Suarezians, and quite 
recently had been bitterly attacked, particularly by the Jesuit 
L. Fuetscher of Innsbruck. Professor Gredt took upon himself 
the vindication of this fundamental doctrine. With vigour he 
confutes the opponents’ arguments, pointing out with great 
perspicacity the weakness of the Suarezian position on the one 
hand, and the solidity of the Thomistic standpoint, if well under- 
stood, on the other. 





1 Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae S. Thomae Aq. et Religionis Catho- 
licae. Anno 1934. Nova Series, Vol. I. Taurini—Romae (Marietti), 
2935, Pp. 214. Lit. ro. 
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Of less controversial aspect, though by no means of less intrinsic 
value, are the other essays. C. Boyer, S.J., of the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, proposes with much acuteness a new interpretation of a 
difficult passage in the opusculum De Unitate Intellectus, which 
provoked an interesting debate among the Academicians. J. 
Maritain, of the Catholic Institute at Paris, with his usual compe- 
tence and clearness, discusses the proper place due to natural 
philosophy and experimental physics in the order of sciences. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., of the Angelicum, Rome, states 
plainly the philosophical problem of the specification of acts by 
formal objects with all its implications in theology. Two good 
papers are from A. Mills, O.S.M., on the value of sensitive know- 
ledge and on the nature and origin of the species sensibilis. Very 
penetrating is the study and the acute analysis of the logical 
structure of the judgment by B. Xiberta, O.C. It is not here 
possible to discuss these essays in detail, but from what we have 
said some idea can be formed of the work of the Academy; it 
shows moreover that its work is not merely academic, but re- 
sponds fully to the aim for which it was instituted, that is, to 
defend, stimulate and promote philosophical learning according 
to the teaching of Aquinas. 

In the other section are commemorated deceased members of 
the Academy, among which are touching tributes to the first 
Secretary, Mgr. S. Talamo, by M. Cordovani, O.P., and to Pére 
de la Taille, S.J., by B. Xiberta, O.C. The whole book is an 
ample proof of the vitality and fruitfulness of the Academy. 


The Institute of Medieval Studies of Toronto has undertaken, 
among other activities, a series of translations into English of 
medizval texts in the collection of St. Michael’s College Philo- 
sophical Texts. This is the third in the series and presents us with 
the translation of St. Thomas’ De Regimine Principum.2 The 
translator, Dr. G. B. Phelan, warns us that “‘in rendering St. 
Thomas’ Latin into English, care has been taken to avoid altering 
the text. The accuracy of language in which St. Thomas expresses 
his thought is well known to all who read the Angelic Doctor’s 
writings. To preserve that accuracy by construing his words as 
literally as possible while preserving English grammatical con- 
struction and idiom has been the constant aim of the translator’’ 
(page 21). On the whole, indeed, Dr. Phelan has succeeded in 
giving us a readable and accurate translation, with the exception 
perhaps of one or two somewhat clumsy passages (see, forinstance, 
p. 125). A good introduction is prefixed to the translation, in which 
are discussed the title, authenticity, date, contents and text of the 





2 Saint Thomas Aquinas, On the Governance of Rulers (De Regimine 
Principium). Translated from the Latin by G. B. PHELAN, Ph.D. (St. 
Michael’s College Philosophical Texts. Toronto, Canada, 1935; pp. 143. 
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De Regimine Principum. Not the complete opusculum has been 
translated, but only Book I and the first four chapters of Book II, 
which are the parts written undoubtedly by Aquinas. The com- 
pletion of the work added by his disciple, Ptolomy of Lucca, has 
been left untouched. The index is very helpful. 

DaniEL CaLtus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


THE WILL To FREEDOM. By Ross Hoffman. (Sheed & Ward; 
3/6.) 

Democracy with its freedom of speech and freedom of enterprize 
based upon the natural law has, within recent years, been chal- 
lenged by a philosophy which subordinates the individual and his 
interests to the collective will of the state. In those countries 
where Communism and Fascism have gained ascendency, it has 
been at the cost of human life, human suffering, and human 
liberty. Absolute power has been claimed for the state in every 
sphere of life, even over spiritual things. All cultural and eco- 
nomic activity, all intellectual expression, all the social nature of 
man has been subjected to the regulation of government. And 
one need not be a profound student in the art of politics to know 
that this philosophy seeks not to be limited by national frontiers, 
but aims at a world-wide acceptance. That is why Dr. Hoffman 
thinks the deepest political question of our day is ‘‘not whether 
we can save the liberal state from the new totalitarianism, but 
whether it is any longer possible to have a political order that 
respects freedom and the main traditions of the Christian west.’’ 
It is that question that he sets out to answer in this little book. 
Written in a very readable style, he shows that Communism and 
Fascism cannot solve the social crisis of our age. He reasons from 
sound principles, and if one could find any fault with this book it 
would be that it is too brief. C. H. M. 


THE TESTAMENT OF Man. An Anthology of the Spirit. By Arthur 
Stanley. (Gollancz; 7/6.) 

In a collection so wide, ranging from a cuneiform inscription to 
a contemporary quotation from The Observer, the distinctively 
Christian note, though present, is not accented. The editor writes : 
“‘The divinity of man sometimes breaks out in unexpected places, 
and the gifts of fellowship, chivalry and self-sacrifice are not 
confined to any time or any class. Hence the reader will meet 
not only the saint, the prophet and the philosopher, but also the 
explorer, the rebel and the ordinary man.’’ Instructed by such 
a book as Dr. Karrer’s Religions of Mankind, the Catholic reader 
will recognize in most of these pieces the evidence of the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world; his 
theological insistence on supernatural grace as the only salutary 
gift does not deny the fact of nobility outside the canonical 
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bounds of the Church but the interpretation of it as something 

merely natural. In theory at least he is on a peak, not in a 

crevice, and should see everything human mounting to Christ. 
T.G. 
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The Unpublished 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY| 


From all Newsagents, Price 6d., or direct from 
The Tablet, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 (7d. | 
post free). Subscription Rates: 30s. per an- 
num ; I5s. six months; 7s. 6d. three months. 
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is now appearing weekly in 
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On DECEMBER 4th 


will appear 


THE CHRISTMAS ISSUE 
of 


“THE UNIVERSE” 


THE LEADING CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


giving free 
an artistic Calendar for 1937 
with the beautifully coloured picture 
entitled 


“THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY” 


by the famous Catholic artist 
LEO WHELAN, R.H.A. 
not before reproduced in England. 


Greatly Enlarged Price 3d 

Seasonal Features + with ° 

Short Stories, etc. Calendar 
Offices— 


184, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

68, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 

175, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

42, Westgate Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


























G.K.'s WEEKLY 


Founded by 
G. K. Chesterton 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 





ILAIRE BELLOC has now 
assumed the editorship of G.K.’s 
WEEKLY. 


New offices have been taken at 
9, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, to 


which all future enquiries should be 
addressed. 


G.K.’s WEEKLY is an independent 
review of public affairs, literature 
and the arts, now publishing its 
24th volume. 
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